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Success with the Nucleus Method of Increase. 
BY FRANK IL. REHN. 


AST spring I had six colonies of bees, all on movable 
L frames, eight to the hive, and desiring_to increase as 

rapidly as possible, and yet so as not to impoverish the 
parent colony, it became a question to me as to what 
method would be best to adopt. 


This being my first year in handling bees, it became 
necessary in order to succeed to thoroly understand the 
manner of the natural increase of bees ; after a close study 


of the bee, anda more close scrutiny of the bees on the | 


frames at very near intervals, Idetermined to proceed; so, 
accordingly, on May 3 I set four colonies apart as those 
from which I would make my nuclei; the other two colonies 
I called into service later in a different way. 

On May 3 I had but time to make two nuclei; on May 6 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Imade three more; May 13,7; June13,6; Aug. 2, another; 
and Aug. 15, still another—making 20 nuclei from the four, 
and still leaving sufficient in each of the original four to re- 
cover, gather, and breed. 

In making the nucleiI would have the new hives all 
prepared before I would open the parent colony, thus: I 
first nailed the body with two long nails just tight enough 
on the side to hold to the bottom-board temporarily; plug 
the entrance with fresh grass as tight as possible, and nail 
a strip of wood across so that nota bee could get out; and 
place a division-board and two frames with sheet of foun- 
dation in the hive. The hives being thus ready, and hav- 
ing the enamel-cloth and cover ready, ! proceed. 

Smoke the parent hive, and after a few minutes lift the 
cover, and remove the division-board ; look for the queen, 
and remove the frame with heron it, and placeit in an 
empty hive for the time being; then proceed to look for 
material for a nuclei. 

I take a frame containing at least %-frame of honey 
with adhering bees, and place it in the hive I wish the 
nucleus to occupy; then look at other frames until I find 
eggs that are under three days old—in other words, eggs 
that are standing straight up on end. This frame and 
clinging bees are put into the same hive alongside of the 


| one with honey ; then draw the two empty frames with 


foundation up to the bees, put on a cloth and cover, and 
locate it where I wish the hive to remain. 
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Summer View of the Apiary of Mr. Frank L. Rehn, of Delaware Co., Pennsylvania. 
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These operations must be done as rapidly as can be, 


so as to keep all bees that are possible on the frames before | 


the effect of the smoke has worn off. 

In this way I proceed untilI secure all I want at that 
time. In some cases, where I found sufficient honey and 
eggs in one frame, and had sufficient clinging bees, I used 
that alone, or shook a few bees from another frame. 

I replaced the frame with the queen in the old hive, and 
gave it several frames with foundation, replaced the cover, 
and let it alone for about a week or ten days, when I again 
went thru the same process. 

There are three cardinal points to make this a success, I 


second, the bees must not be releast until after nightfall of 
the fifth day after dividing, and then only allow an entrance 
of about one or two inches; and third, that the cover must 
not be removed, or frames disturbed, until the eighth day 
after dividing. 

On the eighth day I draw the two side-nails so I can 
raise the body from the bottom-board, and clear out the 
dead bees and examine the frames to see the number of 
queen-cells the bees have started and capt while closed up. 
In every case I have found at least six, and have had them 
in numbers varying up to 30 on a single frame. When I 
found quite a few, I would cut out some, and make more 
nuclei, and insert a couple of cells between the frames, and 
these queens would hatch about the same time. 

The queens I reared in this way I have found to be large 
and prolific, and have yet to find the first one that I can say 
is ‘no good.”’ 

Every week or ten days I would go to the nucleus hives, 
go over them, and give thema gentle smoking to inform 
them I would prefer they would load up; raise the hive from 
the bottom-board, brush off any dead bees, and watch closely 
for any indications of moth or refuse; replace the board, 
examine the frames, and as soon asI see the queen is 
mated and laying nicely, I close down and mark the hive. 

Then I go to the other two hives that I had reserved at 
the beginning, and take from them all the frames that con- 
tain any quantity of sealed brood; brush all the bees off, 
put them in an empty hive temporarily, and put frames 
with foundation in their place, putting them in alternately, 
as far as possible. There being all the bees and queen 
left behind, they take hold of the foundation immediately, 
and in a few days they have a perfectly full frame of comb 
filled with eggs. 

The frames of sealed brood I give to every nucleus that 
I think would be better by a little encouragement, and in a 
few days it has a great quantity of young bees, which is 
very stimulating to the health of each young colony. 

This process I practiced several times during the sea- 
son. Every time I gave a frame of sealed brood, if I 
thought the colony was growing well in population, I would 
give one or two frames of 4-sheet of foundation, but being 
careful in every case to see that I did not scatter the bees 
over too many combs, and always keeping the combs on the 
east side of the hive, to warm up as early in the day as 
possible. 

From one of the four original colonies used I made 12 
nuclei the past season; and later, at three different times 
during the summer, I took two frames of sealed brood (with- 


Winter View of the Apiary of Mr. Frank L. Rehn. 





| out bees)—that is, six frames in all—and in September I 


also took six frames of honey and gave tonuclei. On Oct. 
15, when I packt this hive, it had eight frames exceedingly 
full of honey, bees, and brood. This queen is a leather- 


| colored one, very long, and pure in colorclear to the tip, 


but is mated with a hybrid drone; her bees have five bands, 
very plainly markt, but are somewhat cross in disposition, 
tho great gatherers and unexcelled breeders. 

In every case each colony of bees gathered sufficient 


| stores for winter, and when I packt them, the middle of 


October, all had a great deal of brood and bees, and all had 


| eight frames. 
find, viz.: First, that the eggs must be under three daysold; | 


Next year I shall change my method a little by rearing 
and using virgin queens, inserting each ina nucleus. I do 
not intend to limit myself in number,as I believe nobody 
knows until tried how great a number one can create from 
a single colony. - 

I herewith show a photograph I made of my apiary on 
the summer stands, and another of itin winter quarters, 
the latter showing all but two of the hives under one shel- 
ter. The back of the shelter is to the north. 

Delaware Co., Pa., Nov. 27, 1890. 
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Qualifications of the Genuine Bee-Keeper. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


S the labors of the year 1899 have drawn to a close, and 

the long winter evenings of the first of the year 1900 

are upon us,I thought that I might be excused if I 

were to say a few words on whatI consider the duties of 

the apiarist along the line of spending these evenings in 

such a way that we may be gaining in knowledge regard- 
ing the pursuit we have chosen in life. 

Having once chosen a pursuit in life, it becomes all to 
look after that pursuit with all diligence. In no business 
engagement is this more imperative than when the culture 
of the honey-bee is to be the occupation ; and in no way can 
this be done to better advantage than in reading the bee- 
literature of the day. How often have I tried to get certain 
persons who were about to embark in bee-keeping by way 
of purchasing a few colonies of bees, to take a bee-paper, or 
to send for a good book on bees, only to be met with certain 
excuses which went to show that the person addrest would 
not make a success with bees. 

A man or woman who is not willing to puta few dollars 
into the bee-reading of to-day shows by that very thing that 
he or she will not makea success of it; for had they the 
right kind of love for the little busy bee they would devour 
all the reading on the subject which came in their way as 
eagerly as a hungry man eats a good dinner. It is just this 
hungering and thirsting after knowledge regarding the 
practical part of bee-keeping that insures success; and un- 
less a person does so hunger and thirst after knowledge 
along some special line of the many industries of the world, 
he or she will never make a success at anything, except, 
perhaps, it may be their working by the day or month, 
serving some one else. It is only the person who doves a 
calling in life who succeeds by and thru such calling. C— 

One of the reasons why there are so many “calamity 
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howlers ”’ in the world to-day is because there are so many 
who are more interested in loafing around and listening to 
idle gossip than they are in their chosen pursuit in life, and 
take more interest in a game of cards, chess or checkers, or 
hanging around the saloon or country store, than they do. 
in studying on something which will lift them up morally 
and financially, or make them of real, practical use. 

Besides the American Bee Journal take all the other 
bee-papers you possibly can; and, first, and before any of 
these, be sure to procure at least one good book on bees. 
Why I say procure the book, or books, frs/, is, that no man 
or woman is ready to understand the bee-papers until they 
are in acertain measure acquainted with the first or ele- 
mentary principles of our pursuit. There is scarcely a 
week passes but what I receive lists of questions which I 
know would never have been askt had the writers a good 
book on bees, and had they read that book understandingly. 
From these books and papers the mind is stored with useful 
knowledge, which can be put in practical use as soon as the 
active bee-season of 1900 opens. 

When I first thought of bee-keeping I procured the 
‘“‘Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book,”’ by King, and ‘‘ Quinby’s Mys- 
teries of Bee-Keeping.’’ As soon asI had read these I sub- 
scribed for the American Bee Jorrnal and The Bee-Keepers’ 
Journal, the two latter being a!. the papers there were de- 
voted to bees at that time. All of this before I had a single 
colony of bees, and I was so interested in the books that 











. I had them as familiar asa nursery rhyme. This, together 
- with whatI found in the bee-papers, placed me where I 
y was ready to do something somewhat intelligently, and I 
4 procured my first two colonies in the spring of 1869. 
4 That season was the poorest season I ever knew, but I 
’ recorded 12 pounds of honey andone swarm from the two 
: old colonies, so I had three in the fall; but I had to feed 
nt some 40 pounds of sugar to give them stores enough for 
of winter, which I did, as the books told me the way to do it. 
d And that the readers may see where the price of honey once 
went, I will say I was offered 50 cents a pound for that 12 
ig pounds of honey, right at my door. 
i. I read and studied bees from all and everything I could 


dy find during all of my wakeful hours, and dreamed on them 
: when asleep, and the reader will pardon me for saying that 


I am still doing the same thing, having greater zest in bee- 
- keeping, and in raising it to a still higher standard, than in 
<a anything else. 
= When I read anything which I consider new and supe- 
rior to what I am now using, I jot the name of the paper, 
number and page where it is to be found, on a piece of sec- 
tion, then I put it in the “‘ pew” holding all such things 
which are appropriate to a certain month, having 12 of 
these ‘‘ pews,’’ and then when the month comes around I 
take out all there is in there, spread them out, and thus I 
have all of these valuable things before me. 
Yea, more. When Iam at work preparing hives, sec- 
tions, queen-cages, etc., during the winter, or with the bees 
ow during the summer, my thoughts are always “‘ running ’”’ on 
eI the subject of bee-keeping, and when something new strikes 
ar me, which thought seems of value, I ‘‘ whip ’’ out my piece 
} OF of section and pencil, jot it down, and as soon as I arrive at 
Sony the ‘‘ row of pews,”’ in it goes at the proper place, to spread 
ird- out before me at the propértime. | 
Yes, further: Some of my dreams are jotted down; 
1 to and allow me to say that one of the most useful things 
less found in our queen-rearing of the present was “‘ dreamed 
ure out,” and put in practice as soon asI was awake, namely, 
can the queen-cell protector. To be sure, it did not come in its 
ve€- perfection, as Mr. West now has it, but the thing in its 
ain crude form came in something seen in a dream by a bee- 
way keeper having the bee-fever, and that fever has been rag- 
» or ing now over 30 years. 
ain In reading over the above, I see there is a good deal of 
yuld Doolittle in it, and I beg the reader’s pardon, but I really 
did not see how I could tell you just what I wanted to with- 
lars out giving some of my personal experience. 
that In conclusion, I wish to say in all kindness, if any per- 
the son loves something else more than he does to study into 
rour bee-keeping, or does such study only as a sort of duty, let 
y as him be assured that he has mistaken his calling, and the 
this sooner he leaves it and goes to that which at all times gives 
the him pleasure the better off he will be in this world’s goods, 
un- and the better it will be for the world. 
dge If there are any who read this, who have no love for 
rid, anything except to sit around all winter “whittling a 
ept, stick,’’ whirling the time away in that way, let me say to 
nth, them that the world would have been better off without 
eS a them, and that these lines were not intendedjfor them, un- 


* less they can turn over a “‘ new leaf.’”? 
ity 














Report of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention. 


The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association held its an- 
nual convention at the State House in Springfield, Dec. 26 
and 27, 1899. 

As some of the trains were late getting in, the forenoon 
of the first day was spent in getting acquainted with new 
members, and in a good, social time. At 1:30 p.m. the 
meeting was called to order by Pres. Smith, who addrest 
the meeting in a few well-chosen words. The secretary 
read the minutes of the last meeting, which were then ap- 
proved. The treasurer’s report showed that on account of 
our funds largely going to subscriptions for the American 
Bee Journal, our treasury did not become very flush. 


The committee on legislation reported at length, recit- 
ing the ill-treatment they got before the House Appropria- 
tion Committee, when asking for a foul-brood law. Chair- 
man Curtiss and Dr. Vincent, with only a few others, were 
our friends. Our Bill past the Senate without opposition. 


FOUL BROOD. 


The subject of foul brood was then discust. 

Mr. Black—If I had it among my bees it seeths to me I 
would want to burn them, but I don’t know how infectious 
it is. 

Mr. Gastman—My bees had foul brood a number of 
years ago, and I would feel like burning them—hives 
and all—if they should get it again. 


QvEsTION—Can foul brood be brought thru the intro- 
ducing of queens ? 

J. Q. Smith—In two cases that I know of it came 
in that way, but the queens came in 3-frame nuclei. I 
could not say as to their bringing it if they had come in 
cages thru the mail. 

The following resolution was adopted : 
- Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that each 
member of the Association use his greatest influence with 
his candidates for the next legislature, to secure the passage 
of a foul-brood law. 

A paper written by Dr. C. C. Miller was then read, on 
this subject : 


Bee-Keeping as a Sole Business. 


Now and again the questions come up, ‘‘ How much 
profit is there in bees ?’’ ‘‘Can one make a good thing of 
it with bees alone ?’’ ‘‘ Would -you advise me to makea 
sole business of bee-keeping ?”’ etc. 


To meet such questions fairly and squarely is not 
always aneasy matter. There are generally two sides toa 
question—sometimes more than two. Let us look at some 
of the sides of these questions. 


John Smith got an average of 475 pounds of honey 
from each colony of bees in the year 1897. It is said one 
man can take care of 100 colonies without help. If he 
should get 475 pounds from each of a hundred colonies, and 
if it should be sold for9 cents a pouud, that would make 
$4,275 a year, andin ten years that would amount to the 
snug little sum of $42,750, the interest of which might sup- 
port him for the rest of his life without work. 


That looks very nice on paper, but it may be well to 
mention some modifying items. John didn’t get that 
amount of honey every year. The two preceding years he 
got no surplus, and some years his bees not only gather no 
surplus, but have to be fed to keep them from starvation. 
Take one year with another, and he can get no 9centsa 
pound for extracted honey. He has kept only a small number 
of colonies. With 100 colonies there would be a slump in his 
average yield. Few locations have such honey-yielding 
flora, and it is not likely that in his lifetime will John ever 
again meet with conditions so fayorable as in the year 
mentioned. 

It is notan uncommon thing to hear this or that man 
say that nothing on his farm has paid better for the 
amount invested than his bees. Hewill give plain figures 
for it to show that $50 invested in 10 colonies of bees netted 





him more clean money than twice the amount invested in 
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cattle. That being the case you would expect him to give 
up to a large extent the keeping of cattle and invest heavily 
in bees. Asa matter of fact, in nine cases out of ten you 
will find little or no increase in his bee-business, if indeed 
he has not gone out of the business altogether. 


The man who holds the highest record for getting the 
most honey from one colony, of any manin the United 
States (1,000 pounds), has never been reported as having 
gone largely into the business, and it would be nothing so 
very surprising to hear that he now has very little to do 
with bees. 

One who thinks of making a sole business of bee-keep- 
ing should understand that the element of uncertainty cuts 
a large figure in the case. Added to other items of uncer- 
tainty is the one that no bee-keeper can ever feel secure in 
the tenure of his pasturage. He may havea thousand head 
of cattle with sufficient acreage to support them, and feel 
perfectly secure that no one will trespass upon his pastur- 
age. But he has not the least assurance that he can hold 
undisputed possession of the pasturage for his bees fora 
single year. There is no way by which ‘he can prevent 
another man, or ten of them, from occupying the same ter- 
ritory that he does. Whether legislation could be secured 
that would make him as secure of pasturage for his bees as 
he is for his cattle is hardly a question just now to be con- 
sidered. Even if legislators were favorable to it, bee-keep- 
ers would none of it. At least they would not when such a 
thing was talkt about some yearsago. It was admitted by 
all that when a man had prior possession of a certain local- 
ity for bee-keeping, no man had the moral right to intrude 
upon that ground if it was already fully stockt. But by 
some strange process of reasoning it was thought wrong to 
establish as a legal right that which was already a moral 
right. Asif one should say no man hada moral right to 
steal, but there should be no legislation against stealing. 

All thinys considered, the man who makes money his 

-god will do well to steer clear of bee-keeping. But there 
are those who do not consider money the sole aim. Toa 
man with a taste for the business, and a good location for 
it; who loves to get close to Nature, and have a life of 
enjoyment in the present; who loves health, and hard work 
in the open air, bee-keeping holds out inducements hard to 
be met with elsewhere. In any case, if no drop of honey 
should be secured, there should be enough bees in the land 
to assure proper fertilization for all the flowers that depend 
chiefly upon bees. C. C. MILLER. 


Mr. Gastman—Is there any place in Illinois where you 
can depend upon a crop of honey every year? 

Mr. Hyde—On the Mississippi River I have had about 
one failure in 8 or 10 years. 

Mr. Black—I fail oftener than that. 

Mr. Becker—I do not believe there is a place in Illinois 
where you can depend upon a good crop every year. 


QUESTION-BOX. 


Miss Coulter—From what flowers do bees get the most 
of their honey ? 

Mr. Gastman—From sweet clover. 

Mr. Becker—In different localities, 
flowers. 

Miss Kennedy—I got 2,200 pounds of white clover honey 
the past season. Two years ago I got 3,000 sections filled. 

Mr. Gastman—Do people generally like 
honey ? 

Mr. Black—Not at first taste. If basswood honey is 
allowed to drain as it candies, it will get rid of its unpleas- 
ant taste. 

Miss Coulter—How do you know if the bees have honey 
enough to carry them thru the winter ? 

Twenty to 25 pounds was answered. 

Mr. Gastman—How can I keep my bees from swarming 
when I am away from home? 

Several advised clipping the queens; others to divide 
the colonies. 

Mr. Becker—Do bees gather honey from red clover ? 

Mr. Black—I saw bees this year working as strong on 
red clover as I ever saw them working on white clover. 

The premium list committee for last year made.a report, 
which was approved. 

On motion of Mr. Black, the committee was continued 
for the next year—namely, the executive committee, com- 
posed of the president, secretary and treasurer. 

The convention then adjourned till 9:30 a.m. the next 
day, with no night session, so that members could attend 
the meeting of the State Horticultural Society. 


from different 


basswood 





SECOND DAY. 


At 9:30 a.m., Wednesday, Dec. 27, the meeting was 
called to order, with Pres. Smith in the chair. 
A paper by Mr. S. N. Black was read, on 


Wintering Bees. 


Upon the subject of wintering bees I hope to learn 
rather than impart information. ho I have had over 50 
years’ experience, there are some results that I can not ac. 
count for. 

The first requisite for successful wintering is sufficient 
well-ripened stores; and what may be enough for one win- 
ter may not suffice for the next. 

The next, and of great importance, is ventilation, and | 
do not think it makes much difference how it is obtained, 
whether from bottom or top. 

Dryness comes next in importance, and it would seem 
entirely essential were it not for the fact that some very 
wet winters, when the combs got very moldy, the bees came 
out very strong, and built up unusually soon. 


Shall they be keptin the cellar or out-of-doors? Per- 
haps I have not had enough experience with in-door winter- 
ing to speak positively, having wintered bees in the cellar 
but four or five winters. My experience is in favor of out- 
door wintering. Inthe cellar the bees always consumed 
less honey than out-of-doors, but used much more after they 
were put upon their summer stands, and did not build up so 
rapidly in the spring as those wintered out-of-doors. How- 
ever, had Ia cellar or a room thatI could keep just below 
the freezing-point, I would always use it, from the fact that 


I had one winter’s trial of such temperature with a wonder- 7 


ful good result. 4 

I had about 80 coloniesin a pile, with carpet over the 
top, and the thermometer about 28 degrees for 90 days. The J 
bees kept very quiet, and there were fewer dead bees than | 
ever saw, a smaller consumption of honey, and the bees 
built up very quickly, andvery-early. I do not know of any 
practical way that a temperature of 28 degrees can be main- 
tained one season with another. 

Then what kind of hives, or fixing, is the best? The 
chaff hive I have not used, and dislike to condemn that 
which I have not tried; but they arecostly, bulky, and have 
many disadvantages; and the -result does not seem to war- 
rant their use. The experience of many years leads me to 
think them unnecessary. 

With single-walled hives, with proper stores and venti- 
lation, I have been so successful that for the present at 
least I shall winter bees on the summer stands, being care- 


‘ful to keep the entrance free, turning back one end of the 


painted cloth above the frames, covering the opening with 
burlap folded ; or, better, with something woolen, leaning 
a broad boardin front of the hive to keep the sun from the 
front on cold, sunny days. I prefer the hives to front south. 
I then leave the bees to their fate, with confidence that my 
loss will be small. So prepared, my loss has been small, 
not 5 percent. Three times since I have been keeping bees 
my loss has been heavy—one heavy loss I attributed to poor 
food, once to long, extreme cold, and once I could give no 
reason. Doubtless some other localities might require 
other treatment. , 

Were it not that long papers are not good for a conven- 
tion, I would go into further details, such as, Can we use 
any absorbents to aid in keeping hives dry ? etc. 

S. N. BLACK. 


Mr. Black—How can you keep moisture out of the hives? 
Mr. Becker—I put a lot of large corn-cobs into the oven 
and dry them thoroly. Place two or three above the brood- 


frames and over them burlap. It seems to attract the bees 
to the space, and they get from frame to frame better than 
otherwise. 

Geo. Poindexter—I have been in the habit of wintering 
bees in the cellar; I had them too closely confined, and 
came nearly losing them. Last winter I packt straw in the 
upper part of the hives above ducking, with good results. 
I have packt the same way this winter, leaving the ducking 
lapt back at the edges. 

Mr. Becker—When we have an abundance of honey in 
the fall, and plenty of young bees, the loss will be small. 

Pres. Smith—With hives not painted the bees winter 
better, because the sun dries the moisture out of the boards. 

Mr. Black—I had a hive of bees knockt over on its side 
by a cow, one evening when the mercury was 30 degrees 
below zero; the bees lived and were all right the next day. 

Mr. Hyde—Out of 125 colonies I lost five by cold 
weather. Some had 25 or 30 pounds of honey after they 
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were dead. I have known bees to live all winter in a hive 
lying on its side. J 

Mr. Black—I think Spanish-needle honey is as good as 
any for bees to winter on. — ; 

The committee on premium list reported a revised list, 
which was adopted. - 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: 
% President—J. Q. Smith; vice-presidents—ist, S. N. 
Black ; 2nd, Geo. Poindexter; 3rd, W. H. Hyde; 4th, Miss 
Bird C. Coulter; 5th, Miss L. C. Kennedy; secretary—Jas. 
A. Stone, Bradfordton ; treasurer, Chas. Becker. 

A paper by Mr. G. M. Doolittle, of New York State,was 
read, on 


_Burr-Combs or No Burr-Combs on Top-Bars. 


Your secretary has askt me fora paper to be read at 
your meeting. I don’t believe in long, dry, exhaustive 
papers to be read at a bee-keepers’ convention. Do you? 
Right here is a chance fora discussion among your mem- 
bers, and for them to let the bee-keeping world know what 
they think in the matter. 

I believe that the paper to be read at a bee-convention 
is not the one that thinks for you, but the one that makes 
you think. Is my. belief right? If you have any lazy, go- 
as-you-please members, here is ‘a chance for them to show 

hat Doolittle’s belief is wrong. 

But to bee-keeping more direct. We have been told of 

ate that burr-combs on top of the brood-frames are a thing 


Bmot to be tolerated, and thick top-bars for the frames are 


made and advocated to-day. Is thisa move in the right 
firection? I hope you will not all stampede en masse in 
bne direction, for if you dono light will be obtained. Per- 
aps Dr. Miller will suggest an *‘I don’t know,”’ if the rest 
Df you are sure. 

During the past poor season I had several colonies 
which did not have a single burr-comb on the top-bars of 
heir frames—or “‘ ladders,’’ as I prefer to call such burr- 
ombs—while the majority of the colonies had all the way 
from one to 15 ladders on top of the frames, when. the sur- 
plus arrangement, filled with sections, was placed on the 
ives. I always leave these ladders on the tops of the 
frames to the amount above named (these ladders save using 
a Hill’s device or sticks over the frames in winter), but re- 
move all from the bottoms of the supers when they are 
aken from the hives. The result was that the colonies in 
ives having no ladders gave an average result of nearly 10 
pections less than did those having them, and I have had 
experience very similar before. Did the ladders, by induc- 
ng the bees to enterthe sections more quickly, cause the 
esult? Here is a chance for some good, deep thinking and 
experimenting. 

If the ladders were not the cause, are there any sugges- 
ions to be made as to the same? Suggestions in order. 


If the ladders were the cause, then they were to my 
benefit of not far from $1.20 per colony for those which had 
hem, as the 10 sections averaged me 12 cents each. Now, 

which will pay the best, thick top-bars and no burr-combs 
or ladders, or $1.20 per colony with the burr-comb “ nui- 
sance,”’ as it is called ? 


Making my best bow, I retire. G. M. DoouiTrie. 


Mr. DeLong (of Nebraska)—If the space is made 
smaller, there willbe but little bridging. They need the 
bridging to climb over the space ; take away the space and 
the bridging will not occur. 

Mr. Becker—I think they make the most bridging when 
they are gathering the most honey. 

Mr. Black—I have seen them, when they were getting 
honey rapidly, wedge it in at the ends of the brood-frames, 
and in every place where the least space occurred. 

The secretary askt the opinion of the convention as to 
what they thought of tacking thin strips. of wood on the 
tops of the brood-frames to take up the space, the same as 
we suppose the thick top-bars do it. He had thought of 
trying it. But as none had tried it, there was no reply. 

A resolution of thanks to those who so kindly furnisht 
valuable papers was read and adopted. 

Adjourned sine die. Jas. A. Stonz, Sec. 
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Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
muSIC size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 


Jong as they last. Better order at once, if you want alcopy 
f this song. 
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The “Old Reliable”’ seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 








DISPOSING OF INFERIOR HONEY AT HOME. 


I wish to think out loud a little on one line of an edi- 
torial note found on page 777 (1899). ‘Sell inferior kinds 
at home, or give them away.”’ ’Spects that depends upon 
which market one leans most upon, and cares most about. 
The home market is easier cultivated, and far easier to 
hold against all comers, than the city market. A really 
lively and first-class home trade can not be kept up perma- 
nently if much poor honey is sold—not even if you tell them 
it is r, and only accept half price for it. Noman hav- 
ing drunk ripe old wine straightway desireth the raw, new 
article. And no kids eating good syrup (such as mammy 
makes on the stove, and perfumes the house with when she 
boils it over, as she mostly does),no such happy kids straight- 
way desire poor honey. Poor honey is a desperate problem. 
Doubtful if it has any legitimate field, except to be given 
back to the bees in warm spring weather. I have somie- 
times taken pains to give poor honey to families unlikely to 
buy; but something within me protested pretty loudly 
againstit. Training up some of the best men and women, 
about to be, to consider honey rather poor stuff, and to be 
poor honey customers. Of course, all this does not apply to 
those samples of honey which are poor merely in looks. 


SMALL TREES VS. BIG TREES IN THE APIARY. 


The apiary of Mr. Page, which opens out No. 49 (1899), is 
a fair representative of a large class of nice-looking, well- 
kept, well-painted apiaries with small trees sprinkled about 
—makes those of us who are curst with lots of big trees feel 
inclined to quarrel with our “ lot.’’ 


- QUEENS CHEAPER NOW THAN SOME YEARS AGO. 


Twenty-five dollars for a queen, and $3.75 to the express 
company for bringing her! Surely, we have made a trifle 
of progress in cheapness since that day ‘‘ some years ago”’ 
which Mr. Didwell tells of on page 770. 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY BETTER FARTHER NORTH. 


Pres. Whitcomb is evidently on the track of the truth 
in explaining that white clover honey is better the farther 
North we go (provided we keep down in well-settled lati- 
tudes, that is), while heartsease is rather inclined to be the 
other way. Asa general rule, I think we may expect every 
plant to yield better, both in quality and quantity, where it 
flourishes best. And most of the leading honey-plants will 
grow, if a little pains is taken with them, where they will 
scarcely yield nectar enough to attract a bee at all. For 
instance, almost any reader of this journal can have a 
patch of alfalfa in his garden, if he wants to; but compara- 
tively few of them would ever see it visited eagerly by bees. 
Page 771. 


HANDY RULE TO DETECT QUEENLESSNESS. 


Handy rule from Mr. Coggshall. If there are queen- 
cups in the super, and they are polisht out, the colony be- 


_low is queenless. Page 771. 


CURE FOR INKY DROPS FROM SMOKER. 


. The cure for inky drops has at last been hammered out 
pretty nearly to perfection. (‘‘Iron sharpeneth iron; so a 
man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.’’) But still 
I’ll mix in once more, as one important factin the matter 
has not been clearly mentioned, so far as I have noticed. 
Sound wood, altho it will let much of its moisture go with- 
out resistance, can not be made to part with all its moisture 
—not even nearly all—by any process which the apiarist is 
likely to use. I ¢hink (without having positive evidence at 
hand) that rotten wood of the soft and whitish fiber sort is 
readily dried to pretty nearly absolute dryness. Probably 
few or no kinds of rotten wood hold onto moisture with the 
desperate grip characteristic of sound wood. So the points 
are, stop most of the condensation by a warm nozzle, cut off 
the needless supply of watery vapor by using dry fuel, and 
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look a little out for those fuels which can not be dried except 
in part. Page 776. 


LIKE A WOMAN’S LAST WORD—BUT SENSIBLE. 


It may sound a little like a woman’s last word, but all 
the same it’s a sensible word, where the editor says, ‘‘ Don’t 
use barrels unless you know that you can use them without 
leaking.’’ Page776. 

COLOR CARDS FOR GRADING HONEY. 


I hardly know where I stand as tothe proposed color 
cards to grade honey by (page 777). My practice has all 
along been to look thru honey to grade it; yet Iam aware 
that strong objections can be made. Betweena greasy- 
looking section with the cappings touching the honey—said 
honey being white—and a section with snow-white capping 
and deep air-space over quite dark honey, I strongly suspect 
a majority of customers would choose the latter, as more 
ornamental and just as good to the taste. 


ASTER AS A HONEY-PLANT. 


A botanist would be apt to smile audibly at Mr. 
Schmidt’s fear that folks may think there are two kinds of 
aster, when really there is but one. The flora I use de- 
scribes forty-one species, not counting those of the Gulf re- 
gion and Pacific coast, either. The picture is very life-like, 
and the species it shows is the leading one here, at Ohio’s 
north line, just as he finds it to be at the southern end of 
the State. Something Ihave read in the past makes me 
think it is still better in Tennessee—and a material addi- 
tion to the honey-resources there—as here it is not. Bees 
are only occasionally seen on it here; and the amount of 
their gatherings from it never totals much, I think. AndI 
am just illiberal enough to suggest that,even down in 
Hamilton County, that strong and peculiar smell he notices 
at the hives comes from some entirely different plant. 
Page 785. 

RETARDING FOUL BROOD WITH NAPHTHALENE. 


Comrade Dudley has a brilliant plan to refard foul 
brood by vapor of naphthalene until the apiarist can cure it 
at his leisure and convenience. Prof. Cook, as it seems on 
page 786, thinks the vapor would have to_ be strong enough 
to drive the bees out to do it. Apparently there is a bad 
misprint in that article. As 33 to 1,000 is not “‘ one in 3,000,” 
presumably the first figures should read 0.33. 


THOSE QUEEN-EXCLUDERS. 
Mr. H. H. Hyde seems to hate ’em bad—those queen- 


excluders—and so back into heathenish darkness he would 
have us all go. Page 786. 


KEEPING MICE OUT OF STRAW MATS. 


Mice kept out of a stack of straw mats in summer by 
plenty of ashes in each interval. Sir Mouse can’t nibble in 
such a stack without getting his fur full of ashes, which 
would soon mean a sore skin—ergo he decamps directly. 
Quite an invention ; altho the fuss of building the stack 
must be considerable. C. P. Dadant, page 787. 


HIVING SWARMS WITH NUCLEI. 


Dr. Millgr ‘‘ has the drop’”’ on Mr. Doolittle as to four 
carefully observed cases of hiving swarms with nuclei with- 
out special precautions. All the same Mr. Doolittle’s way 
is far the safest for the boys to follow, and the precautions 
are not burdensome. Page 788. 


BOILING FOUL-BROODY HONEY. 


Dr. Mason’s saying, on page 789, that to doz/ foul- 
broody honey is sufficient, regardless of the time, marks 
very decidedly one of the phases of opinion on an impor- 
tant point. I think a majority of authorities incline to 
favor the long boiling. Quite possibly this divergence 
arises partly from the difference between laboratory work 
and out-in-the-yard work. Spores which a laboratory man 
could coax back into life may be that far gone that they are 
not dangerous in the yard. 


BEES AS STRAWBERRY POLLENIZERS. 


The pollenization of flowers by bees is all right. The 
importance of the thing both to the bee-man and to the gen- 
eral public is very great. Weare doing just right to keep 
up considerable racket about it, lest folks forget somehow. 
Still, I must scold a little about that editorial quotation on 
page 793, where W. H. Jenkins thinks he lost several hun- 
dred dollars in strawberries for lack of bees—fruit mostly 
buttons instead of luscious berries. Nowif Mr. Jenkins 





sees bees habitually on the strawberry bloom where he 
lives, I'll take back what I’m saying as faras he is con- 
cerned ; but the probability is that he does not. It is quite 
rare. Our bees are wonderful creatures, but they are not 
equal to the task of doubling the strawberry crop by look- 
ing on froma distance. My impression is, that the pollen 
of the strawberry is not adhesive, but circulates with the 
wind freely, and that the insects that help in» strawberry 
pollenization are mostly minute insects, which escape gen- 
eral observation by being so small. Certainly magnificent 
berries in great quantities are often produced—nay, usually 
produced—without a bee touching the patch at all. 











CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. OC. MILLER, Marengo, III, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EprTor.] 








Stimulative Feeding in the Spring. 


Next spring I would like to try stimulative feeding on 
two colonies of bees, and, when they are strong enough, di- 
vide them and buy a queen for the queenless half. 

1. How early should I begin to feed ? 

2. How much feed should I give at a time? 

3. What time of the day should I give the feed ? 

4. Should I use two stories for brood, or one ? 

Ihave ‘‘ Langstroth on the Honey-Bee”’ to explain di- 
viding. BS Iowa. 

ANSWERS.—1. Begin after bees are flying freely about 
every day. If you begin when it is cold and chilly, the bees 
will be induced to fly out when it is too cold for them, and 
the number chilled and lost will not be made good by your 
feeding. 

2. Give half a pint toa pint of thinned honey or sugar 
syrup daily. 

3. In the evening. Less danger of robbing then, and 
the bees will not be so much excited to fly if the weather is 
a little cool; but you may better not feed when weather is 
too cool. 

4. Use one story tillit is full; then a second; altho 
there is no harm in having a second before it is needed. 

5. Keep studying your ‘‘ Langstroth”’ carefully, and 
you will not get very far astray. 


———_——__ —< 2 


Italianizing Black Colonies of Bees. 


I have 26 colonies of black bees in dovetail and Lang- 
stroth hives ; also one colony of Italians whose queen I got 
from Ohio last spring. I introduced her successfully, and 
she soon had a very strong colony of pure Italians. Next 
spring I wish to Italianize or hybridize my black colonies, 
asI find they are unable to protect themselves against the 
robbing Italians. I would like the best and simplest method 
of doing so, for one of limited experience. WIs. 


ANSWER.—The first thing of importance is to study 
well some of the fundamental principles that you will find 
in your text-book, the mastery of which will be worth to 
you the cost of the book several times over; and then you 
can better tell just what plan will best suit you. 

As you probably allow your bees to swarm, here is a 
plan that will work well with one having little experience : 

See that your Italian colony, which we will call No. 1, 
has plenty of stores in spring so it will breed up strong, 
and give it brood from other colonies so as to get it to swarm 
first. When it swarms, put the swarm on the stand of No. 
1, and set No.1 in place of another strong colony, say No. 2, 
setting No. 2 in a new place. No. 1 will thus get the flying 
force of No. 2, and in two or three days will be .nearly as 
strong as it was before. In.a week or 10 days a young quee” 
will emerge, and a swarm will issue from No.1. Hive the 
swarm on the present stand of No. 1, and put No. 1 in’place 
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of say No. 3, putting No.3 in a new place. No. 1 will swarm 
again in a day or two, wher No. 1 will be replaced by its 
swarm, and you will put No. 1 in place of No. 4. Next day 
or so another swarm will issue from No.1, and you will pro- 
ceed as before, so long as No. 1 sees fit to swarm. hat 
will give you 5 or 10 swarms with young queens that are 
daughters of your best queen. : 

c> Now let us go back to thetime of the first swarm. 
When No. 1 swarms, instead of letting the swarm be satis- 
fied with an empty hive, fill up the hive with brood from 
other hives, and by strengthening it sufficiently it will be 
likely to swarm again in a short time, when the story can 
be repeated as before; and this can be kept up till you have 
as many as 27 colonies with improved queens. By follow- 
ing up the same thing each year, you will soon work out all 
the black blood; at least to such an extent that you will 
have no pure blacks. 

Of course, there are other ways by which you can have 

all changed the first year, but this is intended as an easy 
and safe way for’ an inexperienced operator. 





A Bunch of Beginners’ Questions. 


1. What is the ‘*Golden method ’”’ for producing comb 
honey ? 

m4 In artificial swarming, say I had 5 colonies and 5 
empty hives, can I take out 4 frames (I have 8-frame hives) 
of brood, put them into hives containing 4 frames of full 
sheets of foundation, replacing the frames I took out with 4 
frames of full sheets of foundation? Will the brood I put 
in the empty hives hatch out all right without any bees, 
nurses, etc.? Should I shake off the bees into the old hive 
before I put them into the empty hive? How about a queen 
for the new hive? Should there not be some queen-cells to 
hatch out also, in the four frames I transfer to the empty 
hives ? 

3. Can I easily know a queen-cell ? : 

4. Are there queen-cells in every frame of brood-comb ? 

5. I intend to work for comb honey—swarming condi- 
tions being best for comb honey—would it weaken the 
worker-force by removing the four frames of brood, espe- 
cially if I did not shake off all the bees into the old hive ? 

6. I don’t quite understand about cutting out cells and 
putting in qtieen-cells, etc. 

7. About the Heddon method of transferring—the box 
that is to be placed on top to drum the bees into—the top of « 
the hive I suppose is taken off ; is the box to be large 
enough to fit the whole top? If not, what is to prevent the 
bees from flying out around the sides of the small box? Is 
the bottom of the box all open, or just a hole for the bees to 
go into the box? How would it do to have a window in the 
top ? SouTH CAROLINA. 


ANSWERS.—1. You will find the ‘‘ Golden method ”’ fully 
described in this journal for 1899, pages 4, 33, 65, and 97. 

2. No; to put frames of brood without any bees in a 
new hive will be only dead loss. Don’t think of trying to 
make new colonies at all until you know more of first prin- 
ciples by studying a good text-book. If your friend, whose 
journal you read, has no text-book to lend you, it would be 
a very nice thing for you to get a book to lend him. You 
need both a bee-journal and a text-book ; but you should 
pee, a book first if you must get along without one of the 

wo. 

3. You will have notrouble whatever in knowing a 
queen-cell the first time you see one. If you see on a comb 
something that looks like a peanut made of beeswax, that’s 
a queen-cell, 

4. Thege may be one or more queen-cells on one comb 
and none on the rest. There may be queen-cells on every 
comb in the hive. There may not be a queen-cell in the 
whole hive, and most of the time there is none present. 
Generally, however, rudimentary cells, or cell-cups are 
present. But a complete queen-cell will be found only when 
the bees are rearing a young queen. 

5. Every cell of brood removed will weaken the future 
force, the time when such weakening comes depending 
upon the age of the brood removed. 

_ 6 You will probably have no difficulty in understand- 
ing all about it from your text-book. The object of this de- 
partment is to supplement the text-book, and anything not 
clearly understood from your text-book will be most cheer- 
fully answered here, You will easily understand that if all 
the things of the text-book are answered here, it would take 
up all the room, for beginners are coming into the family 
with every number, so the whole journal would be taken up 


would be of .10 value to any one who has such a book in his 
possession. This is by no means meant to discourage ques- 
tions ; they are gladly welcomed; only let them come after 
reading the text-book. 
7. When bees are to be drummed out of a box-hive, the 
box-hive will usually be found with no bottom nailed on; 
so the hive is turned upside down and the drumming-box 
placed over. If the box is not of the same size as the hive, 
then there must be some sort of adjustment by means of 
ieces of board or cloth, the particular adjustment depend- 
ing upon the difference between the box and the hive. Lat- 
terly, however, it is not considered necessary to have a close 
fit; a little smoke will prevent the bees flying out, and the 
bees may be driven with a large open space unprotected, 
The more free the passage from the hive to the box the 
better. A window would hardly be worth the trouble, and 
is not necessary. 





What Makes a Laying Worker? 


What is a laying worker? Is it a worker fed a few days 
as a queen, or can any worker lay eggs? I have several 
times had colonies that became queenless when there was 
no brood in the hive, and such colonies never developt lay- 
ing workers. This generally occurred in_the fall, during a 
time when the queens were not laying. The bees would 
live until they were robbed out or died out in the spring, 
and never developt any laying workers, 


I tried the experiment of putting a frame of brood, just 
ready to seal, in one hive, after which it produced laying 
workers. I also took from a strong colony its queen and 
all of its brood, and left it in that condition for 30 days, and 
no laying workers appeared. I then gave them some old 
brood, and in due time they developt laying workers. 


I do not claim that the above experiments prove any 
thing, as bees do not always do things exactly the same, 
but I would like to know what some of the leaders think 
about it. OREGON. 


ANSWER.—Answering the spirit of your question, I 
must say I don’t know what it is that makes a laying 
worker. It was formerly held by some that in some way, 
perhaps by being near a queen-cell,a young worker got 
enough royal jelly to enable it to lay eggs. Perhaps no one 
holds that opinion at the present day. It can hardly be that 
itis ‘‘a worker fed a few days as a queen,’’ for the scien- 
tists tell us that for the first 3 days queens and workers are 
fed alike, the worker being weaned or fed on coarser food 
after the first 3 days, while the queen has the same diet con- 


you see if a worker were fed two days more than usual on 
royal jelly, she would be a queen complete. 

Your own observations seem to show that workers may 
take up the business of egg-laying rather late in life. 


It was formerly thought that a single laying worker did 
all the business. ‘Then it was thought there might be sev- 
eral, and within a few years actual dissection has shown 
that a large number, if not the majority of workers in a 
colony, may be engaged in egg-laying. 

The time of year and existing conditions may make 
quite a difference as to the matter of workers promptly tak- 
ing up the egg-business. The kind of bees also has some- 
thing to do with it. In some cases a colony may be queen- 
less along time with no laying workers. In other cases 
they may begin laying while a young queen is present but 
not yet laying. 

All things considered, it seems not unreasonable to be- 
lieve it is possible that any worker may get to laying, but 
just what conditions are necessary to make that possible I 
don’t know. 


(AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA ADAM 





York’s Honey Calendar for 1900 isa 16-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up to create a demand for honey among 
should-be consumers. The forepart was written by Dr. 
c. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a’ medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample 
free ; 25 copies for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents; 100 for 90 
cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 





with things that can be found in the books, and the journal 


ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 


tinued during the remaining two days of her larval life. So” 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t’” when so pronounced, except when the “e”’ af- 
fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 








The National Pure-Food Congress will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Washington, D.C.,; March 7, next. We 
hope that Rev. Emerson T. Abbott will again be sent to 
represent the interests of bee-keepers. He has done so ex- 
cellently in the past in that line, and knows exactly what 
is needed in pure-food legislation, that he should be con- 
tinued a memper of the Congress so long as there isa 
necessity for its existence—and that will likely be for some 
time yet, judging from the slow way in which righteous 
laws have been enacted and enforced in the past. 





A Black and Blue Bee Journal.—Referring to the cor- 
respondent in the Canadian Bee Journal, who wants all re- 
ports of big crops excluded and failures honestly publisht, 
the American Bee-Keeper says: 

** We do not know of a bee-paper that does not honestly 
publish failures, but if the world is to have a journal that 
chronicles only failures, its pages, to be appropriate, should 


be a sombre blue, with a cover of black crape, and its title 
‘Blasted Hopes.’ ”’ 





Apis Dorsata has a faithful adherent in the American 
Bee-Keeper. Referring to Dr. Mason’s comments in the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review, it is not discouraged by the reports 
that come as to the failures to domesticate the big bee in 
other countries. It says: ‘‘What Australia, Holland or 
China may think or want in relation to this matter is of no 











concern to America.’’ In Australia the paramount ques- 
tion is, ‘‘not to secure more honey, but rather to develop a 
market for that already on hand and now coming in.’’ So 
the American Bee-Keeper can understand that Australians 
may not want to have more honey gathered. 

After all, does not a bee-keeperin Australia think, ‘‘ ’d 
like to have my crop increast as much as possible, but I 
don’t care to have the entire output increast in proportion ?’’ 
And will the American Bee-Keeper name the bee-keeper in 
this country who doesn’t think exactly the same thing ? 





Six Thousand Dollars Cleared on Bees.—Sometimes 
a man invests in bees and loses money by it. Sometimes a 
man makes money by it. Much depends upon the man as 
well as his opportunities. N. C. Alford, a Colorado bee- 
keeper, is one of the successful kind. He says in Gleanings 
in Bee-Culture : 


‘*I commenced the business without knowing anything 
about bees, and was in the business eight years, and cleared 
$6,000 in that time, after paying for the bees and all the 
supplies and labor hired. I liked the business, and it paid 
well; but I got to be 65 years old, and two years ago I sold 
my bees, as I had 1,000 acres of land in cultivation, and 500 
head of cattle, and am a directorin the Poudre Valley bank. 
I did not allow my bees to swarm. I took out the queens in 
June. Iran about 260 colonies most of the time.”’ 





The Automobile for Bee-Keepers.—Rambler gives in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture a glowing account of the way in 
which the automobile may be used by bee-keepers. It is no 
doubt sportively meant, but it would not be stranger than 
some other things that have come to passif it should all 
come true. With an automobile one is entirely free from 
anxiety lest the motive power should run away or capsize 
the load because of a sting from a loose bee, and this ap- 
plies not only when the bees are to be hauled, but when a 
horse is to be used in any way about an apiary. Migratory 
bee-keeping will be encouraged with better roads and 
greater speed that will come. The automobile can be jackt 
up so the wheels will not touch the ground, and can then 
run a saw or other machinery. It can also be used torun-a 
washing-machine, churn, sewing-machine or honey-ex- 
tractor! It might also be used to ramble the Rambler 
around. 





Ice-Houses Instead of Cellars for Bees.— We received 
the following from Mr. I. N. Hoagland, one of our New 
York State subscribers : 





Epitor YoRK:—I clipt the following from a paper 
called The Hotisehold, publisht in Boston: 


SHIPPING BEES IN ICE. 


It is not generally known that a great many insects can live for 
weeks in a state of suspended animation under the influence of cold. 
Flies and beetles can standan intense degree of cold, aud yet revive if 
slowly thawed out. This fact has been taken advantage of lately in the 
shipping of bees. 

Different varieties of bees are often sent from England to her c)lo- 
nies, but cost heavily to send alive with plenty of food. Now they are 
frozen, packt quite firmly in a very small box, and thawed out on their 
arrival. 

A number of bumble-bees have recently been shipt to New Zealand in 
this manner, where they are found most useful in fertilizing the red 
clover that has lately been introduced into that colony. 


If the above be true, would it not be well for us bee- 
keepers to build ice-houses instead of cellars and caves for 
our bees? What a boon it will be to the apiarist, when the 
the process for liquifying the air becomes cheap, and we 
can freeze the air in a hive of bees and thaw them out in 
the spring, without any loss of bees or honey ! 

My experience rather confirms the plan, for I winter my 
bees about 100 feet high in the open, on the roof of a build- 
ing; and as cold as it was last winter, they came out in the 
spring all right. I, N. HOAGLAND. 


It is not so very strange that such things can go the 
rounds of respectable papers. Outsiders know very little 
about bees, even those that are smart enough in other 
things to make good editors. They think, ‘(If other tiny 
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creatures can remain frozen all winter and come out all 
right in the spring, why not bees?’ Indeed, bees may be 
frozen for a short time and come out alive, but to be frozen 
long enough to be sent from England to some English col- 
ony is quite another matter. 




















Rev. EMERSON T. ABBOTT is again at the head of the 
editorial department of the Modern Farmer. It-is now ex- 
pected to make of it a good agricultural paper. We trust 
its publishers will be successful in their venture. 


eenenee 


Mr. E. T. FLANAGAN, of St. Clair Co., Ill., on Jan. 8, 
sent us a newspaper clipping telling of the 12-year-old son of 
a farmer living near Mitchell, Ill., who was stung into in- 
sensibility by a colony of bees late Saturday night, Jan. 6. 
The boy’s father had just bought the bees and put the hive 
in the yard between the house and the barn temporarily,the 
morning before the accident occurred. That night, the 
son, on going to the barn on an errand, ran against the 
hive and upset it. The weather being warm the bees 
just covered the boy and stung him almost to death before 
they could be smoked off. 


Mr. Flanagan wrote: ‘‘ The unusual case of one being 
stung nearly to death in the dead of winter, here where it is 
at that time so cold, is an event out of the ordinary.’’ We 
should say it is an unusual occurrence, anda sad one, too. 


Mr. Flanagan reported his own bees wintering well, 
having had a fine flight the day he wrote. 


HHH 


Mr. J. H. MARTIN, of Los Angeles Co., Calif., when 
writing us Jan. 3, mentioned several things besides busi- 
ness, as follows: 


FRIEND YORK :—This is a happy day for California 
bee-keepers, for we are having another nice rain. The rains 
have arrived in regular order so far this winter, and we 
have every reason to believe that we will have a good honey 
crop. We must have the latter as well as the early rains to 
give vigor to the honey-flora, and the early rains have been 
so bountiful that we will certainly get the latter- Northern 
California has received a great amount, so much that it 
has interfered with the fall and winter plowing, and sowing 
of grain. 

January 11 attended a parade that is characteristic of 
this part of the country, and which could be held in but few 
places in the United States. It was a ‘‘ Tournament of 
Roses,”’ and given in the city of Pasadena, nine miles from 
Los Angeles. It was a fine affair, and in the long parade 
the vehicles were lavishly trimmed with roses and other 
flowers. If you had dropt down here from Chicago you 
would have thought yourself in Fairyland. The skies were 
smiling, the breezes soft; there was no need of overcoats. 
There was an immense crowd of happy, smiling people, 
and any quantity of beautiful girls in vehicles so covered 
with flowers that they lookt like angels resting upon flower- 
clouds. Iwas extremely intoxicated with the odor of the 
roses. Some sons of Belial might say that the intoxication 
came from the rays from angelic eyes, sweet, laughing 
mouths, shapely heads, and saucy curls—but perish the 
thought! 


When the cares of the ‘‘ Old Reliable ’’ are too much for 
you, and illness comes, seek these shores and we bee-men 
and the climate will do all we can to mend you. Don’t be 
afraid of earthquakes—ours are of the mild order, and only 
now and then rattle down a building in some remote moun- 
tain fastness. J. H. MARTIN. 


We are glad to know that California is getting the 
much-needed rain again. 


Many thanks, Mr. Martin, for your kind suggestion for 
is to seek the fountain of perpetual youth where you are, 
rhen old age and general worn-outness come upon us. 

hat with fragrant flowers, health-restoring climate, and, 


above all, luscious, intoxicating girls—my, my, Mr. Martin ! 


No wonder you stay in California. But as most people are 
human, we’ll forgive you this time. 


But we don’t know about those “ mountain fastnesses”’ 
thet seem to be really fast only when a good shaker of an 
earthquake doesn’t come along, and then they become— 
well, ‘‘ mountain ‘loosenesses,’’’ we presume. No, thank 
you, we prefer to stay on solid ground a while yet. Still, 
if within a few years you should succeed in getting rid of 
the “‘shakers,’’ and still have the climate and “‘ angels,”’ 
we'll promise to think seriously of accepting your generous 
invitation. 

se enne 


Mr. J. B. WILHELM, of Seneca Co., Ohio, when renew- 
ing his subscription for 1900, wrote us thus encouragingly : 


** Altho the last two years have been failures in the 
production of honey, still I have hopes for the future, and 
will not do without the American Bee Journal. It stands 
by us and defends our cause in time of plenty,and we 
should still do our part when we have but little. Success to 
the ever ‘ Reliable.’ ”’ 

*s eee 


AMERICAN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE JOURNAL.—This is 
the name of a new monthly paper for fruit and vegetable 
growers, edited by Prof. T. H. Jones, associate editor of the 
Farm, Field and Fireside ; but the new paper is in no way 
connected with the latter, which has this to say of Prof. 
Jones: 


“Born in Ohio, Mr. Jones came with his father as a boy 
to a farm in Wayne Co., Ill. On the farm was an orchard 
of some 150 varieties or more of choice fruits planted by 
Samuel Haliday, father of Haliday Bros. This afforded an 


saw that region greatly developt in the planting of orchards. 
After ups and downs, anda conflict with many pests in 
1883, a wonderful crop of choice fruit was harvested, which 
was sold for some $5,000. This proved that Wayne and 
neighboring counties were adapted to fruit. The Jones 
fruit farm became well known in the State. 


“Prof. Jones was educated at McKendree College, Leb- 
anon, Ill., graduating in 1880. He has ever since been more 
or less occupied with horticulture, tho for ten yearsa 
teacher or superintendent of public schools, or a professor or 
president of a college. In 1886 he went toKansas, and with 

@ partner planted 175 acres in fruit, mostly in apples. He 
still retains a large interest in this orchard. In Kansas, 
also, Prof. Jones was connected with important educational 
institutions, andin 1896 returned to Illinois to take the 
presidency of the Orchard City College at Flora. As is 
well known, this is located in the midst of an apple-grow- 
ing region. 

** During his educational work Prof. Jones has had ex- 
perience as an editor, and as will be noted, has kept upa 
practical connection with fruit-culture and with gardening 
in general. Heis familiar with the orchards of Missouri, 
Kansas, Illinois, and other States,and has an extensive 
acquaintance with nurserymen and farmers interested in 
these branches of horticulture.”’ 


A sample copy of this mew fruit and vegetable journal 
may be had by addressing Prof. T. H. Jones, 713 Masonic 
Temple, Chicago, Ill. We have madea very fortunate ar- 
rangement, so that we can offer our readers the American 
Fruit and Vegetable Journal with the American Bee Jour- 
nal—both for one year at the price of our journal—$1.00— 
to one who pays his subscription to the Bee Journal a year 
in advance. The price of the new paper is 50 cents a year. 
Or, we will give, as a premium, a year’s subscription to the 
new paper to the one sending us one new subscriber to the 

. Bee Journal for a year—with $1.00. To any one interested 
in the growing of fruit and vegetables the new monthly 
will be extremely valuable. And as bee-keeping and fruit- 
growing go so well together, every bee-keeper ought to 
have both the American Bee Journal and the American 
Fruit and Vegetable Journal regularly. 


RAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAABAAAAAA LAD be 


** The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the new bee-keeper’s song—words a Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. his is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome mew yearly subscription to the American 








Bee Journal at $1.00. 


excellent object-lesson in fruit-culture. The young man > 
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SUFFERERS 
FROM LUNG °* KIDNEY 


troubles can obtain valuable advice, FREE, by 
addressing DR. PEIRO., 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO, 
aa” W rite at once, stating age, sex, occupation, 


how troubled, post-office address, and enclose 
return stamp for immediate reply. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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A HORSE! A HORSE! 


won't hurt himself on Page Stock Fence. Write us. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-SUPPLIES txtiseeses 


save you some on freight. Enquire of us. 


2Atf JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 

the quickest of any foundation made, 


j. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Supplies! 


Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 

AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, de 

‘Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
fe 
+ 





40-page CATALOG 

FREE. Goods are 

the BEST. Prices 
A Vv 














tucky, and the South. 


MUTH’S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 


Lowest Freight Rates in the country. 
Send for Catalog. 


Cc. H. WwW. WEBER, 
Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
40Atf Please mention the Bee Journal 
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“s |1F YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. CoBk, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


The Mississippi Valley Democrat 


—AND— 


Journal of Agriculture, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











A wide-awake, practical Western paper for 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stock- 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, to 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and man- 
agement. Special departments for horses, cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 
can afford to do without it. 

It stands for American farmers and produ- 
cers. Itis the leading exponent of agriculture 
as a business, and at the sametime the cham- 

ion of the Agricultural States and the producer 
in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 


a> Write for Sample Copy 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Crystallization of Beeswax, ac- 
cording to a new theory advanced in the 
British Bee Journal, is to be credited with 
the hexagonal form of cells in honey-comb. 
Editor Cowan, however, gives pretty good 
reasons why it is not reasonable to put 
faith in the new theory. 


Hunting Wild Bees in Winter. 
—When a thaw comes, the bee-keeper may 
hunt for bee-trees, the best time being the 
day after the thaw, when there is a crust 
on the snow that will hold up a man. When 
a bee is found, the bunter circles around 
the bee till more are found, the bees being 
plentier on the side toward the tree. Under 
the tree they will be found in plenty, the 


largest number on the side opposite the 
wind.—Bee-Keepers’ Review. 

Bee-Keepers’ Sins.—Ten of them 
are enumerated in Rheinische Bienenzeit- 
ung as the prevailing ones: 

1. Wintering weak colonies. 

2. Not allowing sufficient stores for 
winter. 


3. Not packing colonies warm enough for 
winter. 

4, Not uniting weaklings in spring. 

5. Making untimely artificial swarms. 

6. Extracting honey at the wrong time. 
7. Using foundation too sparingly. 

8. Selling honey at too low price. 

9. Lazily attending conventions. 

10. Being selfish about imparting informa- 
tion to others. 

That last is not acommon sin this side 
the water. 


Watering WBees.— Morley Pettit 
gives in Gleanings in Bee-Culture a plan by 
which he thinks the bees are sure of getting 
water that is always clean in a convenient 
way. He says: 

‘*What we have found to be the most 
complete watefing-place is made from a 
wooden bucket, a piece of matcht flooring 
10 or 12 feet long, and a few stakes. With 
an inch auger, bore a hole in the side of the 
bucket as near the bottom as possible. Take 
a piece of pine and trimthe end until it 
just fits the hole water-tight. Then bore a 
hole in the end, balf an inch across, and an 
inch deep. In the bottom of this hole make 
a gimlet-hole, also an inch deep. Now saw 
off this two-inch piece. This gives a round 
piece of pine, one inch in diameter and two 
inches long, having a hole thru it length- 
wise half an inch at one end, and about the 
size of an ordinary nail at the other. Use 
this to plug up the hole in the bucket, put- 
ting the end with the large hole in first, 
and allowing the other end to project for a 
spout, A nail placed loosely in the gimlet 
hole will regulate the flow. Drive 3 stakes 
in the ground toform a stand. Set the 
bucket on these, and a shade-board will 
complete the fountain. 


‘The piece of flooring placed on edge 
with the groove upis the trough. Have 
one end slightly elevated to give a good 
fall, and allow the water from the fountain 
to drip into the higher end of the trough, 
and run along the channel. The whole 
should be high enough so that a pan or pail 
can be set to catch the water as it flows 
from the lowerend. Allow the water to 
flow freely enough to make a good current 
along the channel. If the bucket and trough 
are thoroly washt every morning the cur- 
rent in the channel will provide the bees 
with clean water all day.” 


The Long-Ideal Hive is used by a 
comparatively small number of bee-keep- 
ers in this country, altho largely used in 
Germany. Instead of adding stories to 


give more room, the room is gained by 
spreading out laterally,;25 or:more :Lang- 








“Hew te Make Money eae a 
with Poultry and In- Jat ori 
eubatorsa.” is a new 192 = 
(8x11 inches) book, 
filled with articles by the 
highest authorities in the 
world, written expressly 
for this manual. Its pre- 
paration cost us $4,000. 
Send 1Se. in stam and 
specify book No, 50. It 
tells allabout the famous 


YPHERS 


$4,000" 15° 





SELF- 
REGULATING. 
SELF-VENTILATING & 


INCUBATOR 


A machine warranted to last ten years without re 


and t 
out-hatch, du three trials, any other machine , bar none. 
Built for Husiness. Sold on Honer. Your money 
if it does not do all we claim. One style only—Our Best. 
16-page circular free. Boek 15 saton = office, 
S INCU 
cmcack We WAYLAND, N. ¥. HOSTON. MASS. 
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= BEE-SUPPLIES! 

2 4 } = 
= 427 Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@8 = 
‘ap PoupeR’s Honry-Jars and every- @&. 
“™ thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt & 
tam Service—low freight rate. Catalog a. 
“= free. WALTER S. POUDER, =. 
‘am 512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. @& 
me 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HATCH CHICKENS 


BY STEAM-—vith the 
~ simple, perfect, self-regulating 


| EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful! operation 

Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher made. 
GEO, H. STAHL, 

114 to 122 8. 6th &t., Quineéy, Il. 
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Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


= SAVE FEED. 


att. Feed is fuel to the animal oe 4 It 

is burned up to supply internal heat. If it is 
heated (cooked) before it goes into the ani- 
mal’s stomach it saves that much fae! (feed). 
Electric Feed Cookers 
save feed, save money and produce 
better resulta, Made of best cast iron 
with steel linings ; boiler made of extra heavy 
galvanized cteok Capacity 25 to 100 galions. 
— Circular and price free. 


aA _ Electric Wheel Co., Box 1, Ouincy, Ill, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Yellow Sweet Clover Seed 


WE HAVE IT AT LAST! 


We have finally succeeded in getting a SMALL 
quantity of the seed of the YELLOW variety of 
sweet clover. This kind blooms from two to 
four weeks earlier than the common or white 
variety Of sweet clover. It also grows much 
shorter, only about two feet in hight. It is as 
much visited by the bees as the white, and usu- 
ally comes into bloom ahead of white clover 
and basswood. We offer the seed as a premium 


A QUARTER POUND FOR SENDING 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


So long as it lasts, we will mail a quarter 
pound of the seed to a regular paid-up subscr'- 
ber who sends us ONE NEW subscriber for the 
American Bee Journal one year, with $1.00. . 

We have been trying for years to secure this 
seed, and finally succeeded in getting it. It is 
new seed, gathered last season by an old per- 
sonal friend of ours, so we know it is all right. 
But we have only a small supply. When nearly 
out we will mention it. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 




















118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The ABC 
of Bee- 
Culture! 





Revised in 1899 


Three thousand 
sold in three 
months: - ---- 


67,000 copies 
publisht. ------ 


Root’s A B C—the 67th thousand! Who ever 
could have imagined it? But then, this is a 
book which requires to be known before the fact 
of its enormous circulation can be realized. 


And when once kuown it is a book to be prized 
beyond many others, for its complete, interest- 
ing and practical nature. “A cyclopedia of 
everything pertaining to the care of the honey- 


bee” in very truth; a book of fine views and 

p hotographs, almost; illustrations of all the 

‘'e machinery used in one of the largest bee- 

, factories in the world. Almost every 

£ a bee-man wants to know is given in pre- 

- alphabetical order, while its exceptionally 

ciear type is brought out in the true American 

style of excellence. If there is any book on ap- 

iculture that may be thoroly recommended, it is 

this of The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—BeEkE- 
CHAT, Lonpon, ENG. 


For Sale by all dealers in Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Supplies, or sent by us for $1.20, 
or clubbed with Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
ture one year for $1.75. 


SUPPLIES 


For 1900. 


Before deciding what goods you will 
order you will do well to examine our 


ADVANCE CATALOG. 


This is now ready and will be mailed 
to any one on application to us or our 
dealers. There are many things in this 
worth your careful attention. Wecall 
your attention particularly to the 


Danzenbaker Hives, 


Draper Barns or Jutnbo Hives, 


Boardman Wax-Extractor, 
(Improved) 
Improved Doolittle Wax- 
Extractor. 
Page after page filled with new illus- 
trations. 


If you want a copy, send your request 
at once, as it will not be mailed to any 
one except on application. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








THE A. I. ROOT GO., 


MEDINA, OHIO. 


Watch this column 
mext week 








stroth frames being used in the one story. 
Pee © the most prominent user of long- 
ideal hives in this country is the veteran 
O. O. Poppleton, who prefers this kind of 
hive for extracted honey, having used it 
extensively in Iowa, Cuba and Florida. In 
reply to an inquiry, he says in Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture: 

‘‘The dimensions of the long-ideal hive 
can be varied to suit any style of frame one 
wishes to use, keeping at least two points 
in view, viz., that the Homes in use in them 
should be at least two or more inches deeper 
than is the standard Langstroth frame, and 
the bive should be long enough to hold as 
much comb in the aggregate as at least 25 
Langstroth frames will hold. Theseare the 
essential differences between any simply 
made standard hive and the long-ideal. 


‘* The hives I have in use are made of four 
boards 13 inches wide, front and back ones 
being 36 inches long, and the ends 15 inches. 
When nailed together the inside measure is 
13 inches deep, 1314 wide, and 36 long. En- 
trance to hive is }¢x12 in the center of the 
lower edge of the front. The two sides have 
rabbets in the inside of the upper edge }¢x'<, 
for ends of top-bar of frames torestin. I 
use a tight bottom-board projecting in front 
14g to3 inches. Tight bottom-boards are a 
necessity with me because I practice migra- 
tory bee-keeping, but are not essential. 
Like the Dadants, I prefer the old-style tel- 
escopic cover. I couldn’t be induced to use 
any other kind; but thése are not essential 
to this system. Any style of cover works 
the same on these hives as on any otber. 


‘The frames I use are 12 inches square, 
inside measure; but for Mr. Emory, or any 
one else wishing to test this — of hive on 
a small scale, 1 would advise his using the 
extra-deep Langstroth or Hoffman frame 
now being made for use in the Draper 
barns. In case he should ever wish to do so 
they couid be easily changed to the stand- 
ard size by cutting off the bottoms of the 
end-bars. The dimensions of the hives in 
case those frames are used would be the 
same from front to rear asin the Simplicity 
hive—enough deeper to fit the deep frames, 
and not less than 30 inches long, inside 
measure.”’ e 
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Recntie of the iii of 1899. 


I commenced in the spring with abont 80 
colonies of bees, rather weak. They built 
up slowly, owing to bad weather, increast 
to 100, and got about 1,200 pounds of good 
honey, mostly all extracted. I united for 
winter down to about 80 again, as that is 
about the number that I care to keep, as I 
farm fora a. A. J. McBripg. 

Watauga Co., N. C., Dec. 23, 1899. 


Hoffman Frames—Introduceing, Ete. 


I think the Hoffman self-spacing frame is 
all right except the top-bar. The % is too 
clumsy and heavy, and occupies too much 
of the honey space; costs too much for 
freight, etc. The beaded frame has similar 
objection, and besides fastening the foun- 
dation to this bar with the roller is too 
much trouble and sometimes causes loss. 
The %¢ bar is too light—liable to sag. What 
we want in all cases is the happy medium— 
1¢ inch, in my opinion would be right with 
sawkerf 14 inch deep to receive the founda- 
tion or wood guide, as might be preferred. 
This, to my mind, would be the ideal frame, 
and as this is the hive that our supply man- 
ufacturers are paige | for the coming 
year, I think they should give this a con- 
sideration. I shall order this frame for my 
own use, and to supply my trade the com- 
ing season. 

he side queen-introducing cage workt 
all right for me when placed on old comb. 
The bees will eat in, but don’t bother them 








AD wichigan Northern-Grown Onlon Seed. 


1 sold 56,000 Ibs. of this seed in 1899. wy 
customers report yields of 460 to 1, 
bushels of onions per acre from this 

Some of them intimate that this 

= seed is worth #5 te $10 per lb. more 
than the California grown seed sold by 
anybody. 1 guarantee this seed to be 
an an ‘treshly proce. We have seed 
ofall the ,eading and standard varie- 
ties. We make special prices on large 
lots. Onion sets of all Varieties. Buy 
direct from the grower. Catalogue— 

extended and illustrated—tree. 


Harry N. Hammond, Seedsman, 
Box 2, FIFIELD, MICH. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The Midland Farmer 


(SEMI-MONTHLY). 


The representative modern Farm Pa -4 of the 
Central and Southern Mississippi Valley. Page 
departments to every branch o Farmiag and 
Stock-Raising. Plain and Practical—Seasona- 
ble and Sensible. Send 25 cents, silver or two- 
cent stamps, anda listof your neighbors (for 
free samples), and we will enter your name for 1 
year. (If you have not received your money’s 
worth at end of year, we will, upon rec nest, con- 
tinue the paper to you free of cost another year). 


W. M. BARNUM, Publisher, 
Wainwright Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
7Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


SEED ni FRE 


test my Sookes 5 Twill mail m yd 

Pt rag wr pe filled 4 more than ever and a 1 
Bill good for 10¢ worth of ode for trial absolutely 
free. Allthe Best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, R Roses, Fa 
Seeds, Potatoes, etc., at lowest Toma Nine Great 
Novelties offered without names. J wal neg A tafe Ga 
NAME for each. Many other novel +4 
cone, * +t pd money making plant. _ 20 varieties 

iors. 61100 in cash preuiumes offered. Don’t give Sear 
‘ner uotil “4 A this new catalogue. You'll pe oucprtsed 

Send your name on a 

= "Tete FREE to all. Tell ee aiisceaacd tn. ad 


¥. B. MILLS, Boz 88 Rosehill- Onondaga Co.. N. ¥- 
1D7t Please mention the Bee Journal.2 











Two Wagons at One Price. 


It is a matter of great convenience and a sav 
ing of labor fora farmer to have a low, handy 
wagon. They save more than half the labor of 
loading in hauling manure, hay, grain, corn- 
fodder, wood, stones, etc. The 
man who already has a wagon 
may have one of these low 
handy wagons at the small 
additional cost for a set of 
wheels. These Electric Steel 
Wheels, with either direct or 
stagger spokes, with broad- 
faced tire, are made to fit any 
axle. You can convert your 
old wagon to a low, handy 
wagon in a few moments 
time. You thus virtually have 
two wagons at one price. 
Write tothe Electric wheel Co , Box 16, Quincy, 
Ill., for their catalog, which fully explains 
about these and their Electric Handy Wagons, 
Electric Feed Cookers, etc. 


THE MOST LIVE CHICK 


from a tray full of 
© That is what By 


SURE HATCH (jas n 












INCUBATOR 
is designed to produce, and it ~ 
does it with great regularity. 
Hundredsin use. Automatic 
throughout. Let us quote 
you a price Jaid down at your 
staton. Our wee ru+ is a fall of practical Poultry 
information a free— 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR ‘COMPANY, Clay Center, Nebr. 
45D13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


LOTS OF ECCS 


—The sure result of feeding Green Cut Bone. 
A. ut it fast, ime and easter with the orl ba 
ANN’S NEW BONE CUTTER 
ok in any other way. Doubles the egg crop winter and 
summer, Next to this and pee all soem) Mears Clover 
Cutter, that does cut—not a playt 9 : and Feed Trays too, 
Catalogue Free. F.W. MANN CO.. Box iford, Mass. 





Please mention Bee Journal Bate writing 
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w tate PACKING CASE 
Insures Arrival of Supplies in Neat Condition...... 


By the use of this light, strong, and tightly-woven packing-case 
we are able to place our goods into your hands in just as good condition 
as when they left our factory, free from dirt and damage ordinarily 
resulting from railroad handling. 


G. B. LEWIS CO. ee Kole 


Watertown, Wisconsin. Supplies SKSKSKSK 








BRANCHES: AGENCIES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So, Alabama St., Indianap- L. C. WOODMAN. ...Grand Rapids, Mich. 
olis, Ind. FRED FOULGER & Sons. -Ogden, Utah. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- . ABBOTT, St. Joseph, “Missouri. 
apolis, Minn. Special Southwestern Agent. 


..... SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 





YOUR MONEY’S WORTH. 


You have a right to expect that, because you are entitled to it. To 
meet this condition is our aim and has been so for all the 27 years we 
have been in this business. To do this we sell 
allgoods direct from our factory tothe con. 
sumer at wholesale prices. The advantages 


























= of this 7 are many and obvious. This plan 

3 has built us up until we are now the 

3 st manufacturers in the world 

g¢ selling vehicles and harness to con- 

g i) umer exclusiv ely. We make 178 “— = 
a 16 

13 Sa bayer takes no risk on our plan as we 
a*-@ ship our goods anywhere for examuina- 
% aac tion and guarantee safe arrival. No. S86 ~Cosery Top, T+o 
é tt : Send at once for a copy of r cur large qrins eprom Smut she, Inn 
3 ge illustrated catalogue—FRE te aioen pa orshafte, 65. Sane 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mantg. Co., Elkhart, Indiana. © «1s for 83 Wo ¢0 ‘more, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 

MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








‘Experience the Best Teacher. 


But a wise man eae by the experience of 
others. Every farmer and man needs & 
practical, helpful paper like 


, a 


\ \) 
be. 
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4 Dairy and Creamery 


PUBLISHED AT CHICAGO, ILL, 


filled with information gathered from the actual experience of prac- 

tical and scientific breeders and feeders of cattle and pigs. He wants to know how 

other men get the best results; how to feed to the best profit; — best to utilize his 

skim milk; how to build up a first-class dairy from the resources he has; what crops 
to grow to keep up the flow of milk at all seasons. 

Last oer a patron of a Kanens creamery who read a dairy pa; 





and kept good 


pd oof, ‘~~ eh the a J ney 3 of the pm oy creamery who 


; it shows the value of an up-to- 


© bhi § We will send DAIRY AND CREAMERY, the best semi- } 
PR paper, and toallold subscrib- 


monthly pa ublished for farmers and dairymen, 
FREE! 
ers paying their ee one year inadvance. Both 


, ~ reliable adviser aalry, paper. DAIRY “AND CRI CREATERY. (Subscription 50 cts. per year.) 
absolutely for one year 
to all new subscribers to this 
—— for the price of one. Send your subscription to this 
ce while this offer is open. Beth Papers @1.00, 


We will give Dairy and Creamery for 
one year as a premium toany one of 


A Pasties Offer: : our readers who sends us one new sub- 


scriber to the American Bee Journal for one year at $1.00. Unless these offers 
appear again after March 1, in these columns, they will be withdrawn at that 
date ; so you would better take advantage of them at once. Address, 


int =GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Mich. St., Chicago, I11. 








WS~ Don’t fail to mention the Bee Jonrnal when writing advertisers. 


till the 4th day, — with but few excep- 
tions all will be 

Burlap teasing 5 best for packing over 
frames with corncobs across the frames to 
give passage over them. Then fill up the 
super with carpet, old clothing, or chaff, 

as most convenient. We winter our bees 
on the summer stands here. 

The past fall was an ideal one—plenty of 
rain and snow, and not cold. The bees had 
an outing the other day. 

1 began last spring with 12 colonies—one 
of these queenless—and increast to 32 good, 
strong colonies. I reared some queens, 
bought some, and used quite freely of foun- 
dation. I took 500 pounds of alfalfa comb 
honey. Considering the amount of alfalfa 
that we now have in this part of Kansas, 
and the great amount of moisture that we 
are having, the coming season promises to 
be a boomer. Comb honey is retailing at 


18 cents. 

The “Old Reliable” is up to date, and if 
you are fortunate enough to be a subscriber 
and will read it you need not fail to be 
thoroly informed, nor fail to enjoy this 
goodly land of milk and honey. 

Srtas HARTER. 

McPherson Co., Kan., Dec. 26, 1899. 





Bees Didn’t Do Well. 


I like the American Bee Journal ver 
much, and I would not be without it; it is 
a great help. Bees did notdo much good 
last season in this part of the country— 
bardly enough to keep them, and I had to 
feed. I had four colonies in the spring, and 
increast to six by the nucleus plan. 

W. C. Stortz. 

Mason Co., W. Va., Dec. 22, 1899. 


Putting Bees in Early. 


Isaw in the American Bee Journal that 
some one puta few colonies of bees into 
the cellar Nov. 7. He thinks that is pretty 
early to put in bees, so he tried only a few 
colonies to find out how it works. He prom- 
ises to give the results in the spring. I as- 
sure him that the result will be good, if it 
works with him as it does with me. I put 
my bees into the cellar Oct. 30. We had 
quite a warm spell after that, but I left 
them in, and they are all right now. I also 
will give the results next spring. 

In 1898 I = them early into the cellar, 
and took them out late in the spring, and 
they came out allright. I never before 
saw such strong colonies in the spring. 


This year has been a very poor one for 
honey here. When we first put the bees 
out there was a slight flow from poplar and 
maple, which was stored in the brood 
apartment. Next came dandelion, and 
white oats. These filled the hives up pretty 
well, and the bees began to cast swarms. 
When the flow was over there came a long 
am that there was hardly anything for 
them to work on, before white clover and 
basswood came into bloom. Basswood did 
not last long, and it was too dry for clover, 
but buckwheat helpt us out; it — 
brood-rearing for the fall, and filled u 
brood apartment, so the bees have he ast 
buckwheat — to winter on. Buckwheat 
is sometimes quite a source of comb honey 
here, also for extracted. Jos. BETHKE. 

Sauk Co., Wis., Dec. 19, 1899. 





Honey Season a Failure in 1899. 


The American bottom in the vicinity of 
St. Louis seems to have been a failure the 
past season in the matter of honey. I lost 
30 out of 65 colonies the winter of 1898-99. 
They had plenty of stores but it was too 
cold for bees on the summer stands. I ob- 
tained some more from a neighbor, started 
with 40, increast to 50, but got only about 
50 pounds of comb honey. Bees got very 


strong on white clover—as strong as I ever 
saw—but after that there was nothing. 
Heartseuse and smartweed they did not 
work on, and of Spanish-needle 1 saw none. 
The fall asters, or whiteweed, were caught 
by frost as they were coming into bloom, 





and after that the bees did not visit them. 
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jouR INCUBATORS 


are scientifically perfect, a 200 mze hatching more chicks ; 

wORK than 20 hens and at a time when sitters are hard to get. As 
mone, ers, ho ap- 

ETTER {pons wil cavet's Successful Hatcher. 

We are the largest exclusive manufacturers of standard in- 

cubators and brooders. Send 6 cents for our 150-page 

Catalogue, printed in 5 languages. Address, 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 78, DES MOINES, 10WA. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 844, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
American Na , offer one of the Most Complete Assortments of 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, BULBS, ETC. 


46 Years. 44 Greenhouses. 1000 Acres, Correspondence Solicited. Catalog Free. 









This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 


24 cents Cash x 
e : SKK wax. Weare paying 
paid for Beeswax. * 2225 sree 


CASH—for best yel- 
low, upon its receipt. Now, if you want the money PROMPTLY, send us your bees- 
wax. Impure wax not taken at any price. Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 


ATCHING CHICKENS—EASY JOB 


j when you know just how to proceed. When the course is ognes 
out for you by others of experience. When you are told just w 
to do and how to do do it and what not to do, All these things 
ze ietely covergd RY master hand of experience in our 4a 
B. ’ = 
, "20th CENTURY POULTRY BOOK, Ri: 
It leaves no poultry — untouc! It’s tical and U adoption. A the rest it tells OK The a {E 
est improv ts in the world famous i 4 BATORS AND BR ODERS. Used ail over the U. Sano 3 
ery ye Re = +3 INCUBATORS receipt Tint ove postage, de. *)ee i= 


a 
§. and in 51 foreign countries. We mail = 
B 2» Quincy, tis. 





















RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN 7 


Beé-Plant Seed |! 


66464 b> dn > 


TOOLS IN1 









MOST DESIRABLE | 
(Cleome integrifolia.) J =? MADE... 
..-FREE AS A PREMIUM... our popular Mew df >" 
Se UNIVERSAL 
The ABC of Bee-Culture says of it: “ This MO D EL 





is a beautiful plant for the flower-garden, to 
say nothing of the honey it produces. It grows 
from two to three feet in hight, and bears large 


with Hee, Cultivator, Plow and Kake Attach- 
ments. It plants any seed with absolute C ~ 
larity as to quantity and depth. No seed was' at 
ends of rows. Easily changed from drillto cultivater. Made of 
the best material; will last @ life-time. vr ful) line of 
tools tor the gardener are the standard of America. Send for our 


free book, Popular prices A S$ PLO coa,, 
to early purchasers. » A: and New York. 
eececeecoo eceroeoee 
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'BEES FOR SALE 
200 Colonies at $3.00 each. 


In 8-frame dovetailed hives. two supers each, 
| with fence separators complete. Good location, 
no failures, and no disease. 


W. C. GATHRIGHT, 


3A3t DONA ANA, NEW MEX. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ARGAINS IN SEEDS! 


Choice kinds of Vegetable and Flower Seeds at 

. per packet. Flower Plante, ic. each. Many choice 
novelties. Don’t buy until you have seen our new 
catal ec. Mailed FREE if you mention this paper. 
1OWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Italian and Hybrid bees in 


95 Colonie 10-frame dovetailed hives, 


straight combs in Hoffman end-spaced frames. 
Also about 190 Extracting Combs, same size 
as above. Bees guaranteed in good condition. 


W. H. DANCER, Lamoni, Iowa. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Cleome in Bloom. 


clnsters of bright pink flowers. It grows natur- 
ally on the Rocky Mountains, and in Colorado, 
waeee itis said to furnish large quantities of 
ioney. 

We have a few pounds of this Cleome seed, 
and offer to mail a %-pound package as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal, with $1.00. Address, 


‘2. GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigam Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 








They went into winter quarters with plenty 
of honey to live on, principally from the 
white clover. 

I think we are overstockt here with bees, 
but I will try one more season. White 
clover has come back again to us here; for 
15 years we hardly saw any, while 25 to 30 
years ago every place was white with it. 

C. A. HAaInges. 

St. Clair Co., Ill., Dec. 29, 1899. 





Laying Workers and a Remedy. 


Where there is evidence of the existence 
of the pest, there are no nurse-bees, and the 
scant > of field-bees is rapidly dimin- 
ishing. By overcoming these two misfor- 
tunes the evidences of the existence of the 
troublesome insect will disappear. 

REMEpY.—Give the colony a frame of 
hatching brood. In three or four days re- 
peat the dose. After a like interval give it 
a frame of worker-eggs, and, if convenient, 
a queen-cell inserted in a West queen-cell 
protector. With me this vemen works 
satisfactorily. It may help our Indian Ter- 
ritory enquirer. . L, ABBOTT. 

Fresno Co., Calif. 


Still Dry—An Earthquake. 


Everything points to another dry year 
here, yet there ‘is plenty of time for an 
abundance of rain. Bee-keepers and dr 
ranchers have had a very hard time of it 
the past two years, but we still have great 
—_ for the future. 

enclose a clipping from my blackberry 
patch. This is a | gine morning, like 
— brightest day of June. But one thing 
appened tomar the beauty of the day. At 
4:30 o’clock this morning, we experienced a 
severe earthquake, which destroyed two 
towns—San Jacinto, 23 miles from us, and 
Hemet, 20 miles away. No lives were lost, 

but buildings all torn down. 

B. 8. TAYLOR. 
Riverside Co., Calif., Dec. 25, 1899. 


[The sprig of blackberry had fragrant 
blossoms on it. We are glad to hear that 


no lives were lost thru the earth’s tremb- 
ling-—EpIrTor. } 





Plain Sections and Fences. 


I will here give you the results of a test 
between the fence and plain section, and 
the old style bee-way section and the solid 
separator. 

fitted up two supers, put in one side 
fences and plain sections, and in the other 
side the bee-way section and solid separator 
—that is, I put 12 of each kind of sections 
and separatored them in each of the two 
supers. From one hive [ got over twice as 
much honey as usual, and from the other 
nearly three times as much—from the side 
that was fixt with the fence and plain sec- 
tions. The honey was taken out of both 
sides as fast as filled. Sol think I want the 
fence in my supers. Joseru E.MorGan. 

Spartanburg Co., 8. C., Dec. 25, 1899, 





Had to Feed for Winter Stores. 


The latter part of the summer (from 
the middie of August until the latter part 
of September) I was away from home, 
using the hot springs in South Dakota, to 
counteract the bad effects of la grippe, 
which had been fastening upon my system 
for the last 3 years, and I am heppy to say 
that the water cure bas hati a most wonder- 
ful effect, inasmuch as I am greatly im- 
proved in my health. 

But when I came home from the springs, 
expecting to extract at least 2,000 pounds 
of honey, 1 found to my astonishment that 
nearly all my bees were in a deplorable 
condition, yes, some even actually starving 
for the want of stores. 

I went right to work, and fed in about a 
week’s time 1,000 pounds of syrup, so that 
my bees are now in first-class condition. 
They had splendid flights Dec. 21 and 22, 
and also today. 

Before going to the hot springs I took al- 
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most 1.000 pounds of extracted A No. 1 mel- 
ilot (sweet clover) honey, and also some 
section honey. Having considerable dark 
honey on hand from last fall, I fed that, 
mixt with the best quality of sugar syrup, 
and thus I could sell all my melilot honey. 

I now have the same number of colonies 
I had the commencement of the season—27 
colonies in my standard hives with Ameri- 
can frames, and 6 colonies in the new Hed- 
don hives, with 12 queens of 1898 and 21 
queens carefully reared in 1899. 

Wo. STOLLEY. 
Hall Co., Neb., Dec. 23, 1899. 





A Beginner’s Experience. 


“T bought five colonies about two years 
ago, and have increast in the two years to 
13. They ere the first 1 ever owned, and I 
have bad to learn by experience and the 
help of the American Bee Journal. My 
bees did but little good last season. I am 
not able to take the care of them that I 
would like to. I put the hives on a bench 
in winter, made about six inches high, set 
them as close together as I could, and put 
sacks on top and around them. 

I sold my fall crop of boney at 15 cents a 
pound in the town of Asheville. 

J. W. HawkIns. 
Buncombe Co., N. C., Dec. 27, 1899. 





Cedar Hives—Moths. 


& Ifindin the American Bee Journal an 
enquiry as to red cedar for hives. I have 
used over 50 in my apiary for several years, 
and shall never use any other, no matter 
what the cost. There are several points of 
excellence in cedar hives—Ist, they don’t 
swell and shrink like those made of other 
lumber; 2nd, they keep drier; 3rd, they are 
lighter; and 4th, they don’t warp as badly 
as pine. Give them a good coat of paint, 
and you will find them all right. 

As to moths, keep good Italian bees, 
strong and healthy, and the moths won’t 
bother. R. G. Haun. 
f. Kittitas Co., Wash. 





Bees Not Profitable for Him. 


Bees have not been very profitable for em. 
I started with one colony three years ago, 
and have bought six colonies, all in box- 
hives,so I had to transfer to movable- 
frame hives. The first two years I didn’t 
read any bee-literature, and I see now I 
made some grave mistakes. Every one 
who has only one colony of bees should 
read good literature on bees. A good bee- 

aper is very instructive whether q man 
Cates bees or not. I have read several this 
year, and decided the American Bee Jour- 
nal comes nearer to what I need than any 
I have seen. J. R. Scorr. 

Lamar Co., Tex., Jan. 1. 





A Dry Season— Wiser Marauders. 4 


The past season was the driest that we 
have ever had—not one rain from the mid- 
dle of April till the middle of September— 
not more than a five or ten minute dash. 
Corn, beans, potatoes and hay were about 
half an average crop; clover was conspicu- 
ously absent. 

My 70 colonies stored about 60 pounds of 
surplus, and I gave them 600 pounds of 
granulated sugar for winter stores. 

{ have kept an out-apiary of 12 colonies 
ata Mr. Light’s, who then ran a custom- 
mill. While b8 was grinding my feed I 
would look after the bees. He moved away 
last fall, and the family that expected to 
move into his house in a week or two failed 
todo so. About the middle of January, 
during zero weather, some young men and 
boys were cutting and drawing ice from the 
pond near the apiary, and some of them 
opened the hives, took out frames of hone 
and jammed others out of place, and left 
off some of the covers, so the bees were in 
bad shape when I found them. except two. 
I did not dare to leave them there, so [ 
moved them home Jan. 20. 

I did not make much fuss, but found out 





who were at work there, and} who: were 
looking on. By the middle of April all but 
three colonies were nearly dead, but the 
boys had said enough sol found out some 
of them that had disturbed the bees. I saw 
a good lawyer, and told bim to write each 
one and give them a week to come and set- 
tle with me. They sent a man, and found 
out what I would take, and after some 
quarreling among themselves, they raised 
the $50 and paid me. ‘D. L. FILEs. 5 

Monroe Co., N. Y., Dec. 27, 1899.4¢,.; ——3 
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Cor.vention: Notices. 


Minnesota.—The Southern | Minnesota Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet in Winona, Jan. 
23 and 24, 1900. E. B. HUFFMAN, Pres. 

Homer, Minn. 

California.—The tenth annual convention of 
the California State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in the Chamber of Commerce, at 
Los Angeles, Feb. 21 and 22, 1900. It will be 
called to order at 1:30 p.m., Feb. 21. At this 
time the railroads will sell round-trip tickets to 
Los Angeles and return for one and one-third 
fare, on account of the Industrial, Mining, and 
Citrus Exposition, which will be held in Los 
Angeles. Tickets good for10 days. Let every 
bee-keeper bring some hive, tool or experience 
that he has found valuable, and we will havea 
good convention. J. F. McIntyre, Sec. 

Sespe, Calif. 


Wisconsin.—T here will be a joint convention 
of all Wisconsin bee-keepers’ societies at the 
16th annual meeting of the State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, Feb. 7 and 8, 1900, in the State Cap- 
itol, at Madison, Wis. Many prominent bee- 
keepers will be there and take part. © [ 

Excursion rates of a fare and one-third for 
the round-trip, for railroad tickets purchast in 
the State, for over 50 cents each. “Be sure to 
bring a certificate of each ticket purchast so it 
can be signed Feb. 8,in Madison, and entitle 
the holder to a third fare return. ie. 

The State Horticultural and State Cheese- 
makers’ Associations will meet on the same 
date in the Capitol. 

Don’t forget the date—Feb.7and8. It will 
pay you to attend. N. E. FRANCE, Sec. 

Platteville, Wis. 
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Wood Binder 


will hold one year’s numbers 
of the AMERICAN BgE JoURNAL 
and will be sent by mail for 
20 cents. Full directions 
accompany each Binder. The || 
issues of the JOURNAL can be 
Inserted as soon as they are 
read, and preserved for refer- | 
ence in book form. 

By paying for a year’s sub- 
scription STRICTLY IN ADVANCE 
|| this Binder will be sent, post- 

paid, for 10 cents extra. 


4 B95 


=> > = SS SF SS SS 


THE WOOD 'BINDEP. 





FPATLINTILO SLAP? 2¢ 7/1, 





ADDRESS, 
GEO. W. YORK & CO. | 
118 Mich. St., Chicago, Ill. j 



























<i —_-n  (NCUBATOR 
' ls : pz) SATISFACTION, 

- sate That is what we sell. We 

' a5 don’t want your money if we 

, — can’t satisfy you with the new 


INCUBATOR. 
The None Better is the simplest, most eco- 
Perfect! nomical, the most durable and the lowest priced 

y incubator made. Only best material used. Don’t 
bay until you have examined our catalogue Sent for 2¢. stamp, 
Hawkeye Incubator Go., Box A, Newton, la. 


The Bes- Keeper's 
=Gll06= 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 


—BY— 


PROF, A. J. COOK. 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 


This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 


Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail yout a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every 
body try forit. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Comb Foundation 


—made by a new sheeting process of my own, 
which produces a clear, transparent and pliable 
foundation, that retains the smell and color of 
wax. 


Working Wax into Foundation 
for Cash a Specialty. 


I also carry a full line of SUPPLIES, and can 
furnish anything in any quantity at bottom 
prices—wholesale and retail. 1900 Catalog will 
be ready soon. Send me your name and let me 
know your wants. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
Beeswax Wanted. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 





We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
5% «(10% «= 2516S 50 


Sweet Clicver (white) ......60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Diaiins ClSUGE « c ccss sc0e woes Se. 1.40 32 6.25 
py eee 80c 140 3.00 5.00 
RiGalin CISGOE inc. ccce cacccs 60c 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Crimson Clover ...........55¢ 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing. advertisers. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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INCUBATOR FREE 


on trial. 
Culin is most perfect in ven- 
tilation, moisture and heat. 


HATCHES EVERY HATCHABLE 
EGG. bay | made and saved 
Catalog F 
Plans, l0c. Address. 


The W. T. Falconer 
M 
Ave.98, 


lease mention the Bee Journal. 


The New C.Von 


E. Poultryman's 


fg. Co., 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 








Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
barbed. M. M. S. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Posts. 


UNION FENCE CO, DeKalb, fil. 





COMB FOUNDATION, 


If you are a dealer, and expect to use much of this article the coming year, 
or can sell some, you will save money by getting our prices.) 
Honey-Jars, $4.70 gross. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Full line of popular SUPPLIES. Catalog free. 


I. J, STRINGHAM. 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


1-pound square 








A LITERARY GEM 


BY IAN MACLAREN 


THE MOST 





ENGAGING BOOK 





EVER WRITTEN 





EV. H. M. WHARTON, D.D. 





J. WILLIAM BUEL, Ph.D. 





A BOOK 


FOR WHICH 
THE WORLD 
HAS WAITED 





ITS PLACE 

IS IN EVERY 

CHRISTIAN 
HOME 





IT WILL 


IND THE BIBLE 
CLOSER 
O THE PEOPLE 





IT IS SURE 
TO EXERT 

A POWERFUL 

. _ INFLUENCE 
FOR GOOD 





NOTHING 
LIKE IT 
Ever Berore 
WRITTEN 


NOT 


TO BE HAD 
~IN- 


BOOK 





“The Golden jlomning” 


EWS AND GOSSIP OF A NEW BOOK ON THE BIGLE have been 
current in book and Christian circles everywhere for some months. In its 
authorship was to be combined the superb talents and literary abilities of 
three of greatest lights in the world of religious literature. 

See Sock te chow So eppeas end on Se tile pegs to eaiiebecation a authors 

io — the names of that most li writers, JAN MACLAREN (Rev, 
ohn Watson), t 

J. WILLIAM BL, Ph.D., one of the most inent an 

Biblical subjects. A MASTERPIECE IN must be the which ¢al 

its creation such a combination of unmatchable talents. IT 1S A MASTER: 

PIECE—and it is good news we bring our readers when we tell them that after 

the most t endeavor and the most industrious and earnest negotiations with 

the Publishers, this paper is one of a syndicate which “has secured the entire first 

edition for distribution among their subscribers, not as a means of winning 

but to encou i. le to become regular readers, 

privileges whi ered regular patrons. 


The book Ate te Ngee «* THE GOLDEN MORNING,” and y it was 4 


Fp KH 


because of the un 





to be a $5.00 book | ee a about ii 

ripies and binding —to warrant tha’ ice, we have, after a obj 
made terme whereby WE ARE IN BO TO OFFER 

READ S AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 


ny rd p+ ~ eines cna ater 
linn mag superb illustrations, It is printed with clear t eros coated paper, and is 
in beautifully illuminated covers, with gold ‘end colored promt m2 


IT 1S IN REALITY THE BIBLE IN STORY FORM erran 


so as to, 
cere 8 aeeens understanding of THE GREATEST OF ALL S even by 
little dren, All ambiguous and o and descriptions have been 


on dap language which makes them clear as noon-day. The historic events have 
arranged in their proper order, and the story is made continuous and of 
absorbing interest hout. Poetical description so freely used in the Bib 
and the many Parables, have all received analysis and now appear as plainly to 
tales which need no interpreter or explapation. 


Hundreds of artistic and accurate pictures have been used to embellish its 

pees and fix in the mind of reader or student the scenes so graphically —— 
0 book of a religious nature has ever been so sumptuously illustrated. 

feature alone costing an enormous sum of money, as every drawing was made 


especially for this work. 


It will be of highest value to the young, as from a few readin 
get such an understanding of Bible truths and ; oe from ay ik, that it 
would require ewes for them to gather reading or study. Indeed, 
one of the chief ciaims of ** THE GOLDEN ORNING™ to > entveseed popularity, 
is that the children will learn to reverence and love the Bible and to accept its 
teachings through reading this charmingly written story. 

WE ARE READY TO DISTRIBUTE THIS GRAND BOOK AMONG OUR 
READERS who should order at ouce, as our of the epepasteey edition is 
limited. The prices are as follows, WITH AOE PREPAID 


BOUND IN ty — — we. GOLD AND 
COLORED 


“payee 

a, sh “maanene. WITH BURNISHED RED $3 75 
DGES . ° a e e . ° . 

THE BOOK WILL NOT BE ON SALE IN BOOK-STORESR, AND SHOULD BE 
ORDERED FROM THE OFFICE OF THIS PUBLICATION. KACH ORDER WILL BE 
PLACED ON FILE ON ITS ARRIVAL AND FILLED IN THE ORDER RECEIVED. 
BECAUSE OF THE EXTREMELY NARROW MARGIN OF PROFIT, CASH WILL BE 
EXPECTED WITH EACH ORDER. SHOULD THE BOOK BE UNSATISFACTORY 
WHEN RECEIVED AND EXAMINED. IT MAY BE RETURNED AND THE MONEY 


« WILL BE CHEERFULLY REFUNDED. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan St., Pe CHICAGO, ILL. 





MARTON, D.D., the cod Bvangelis, and 


they will ® 
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% HONEY AND BEESWAX 


Lacecavecsian TR KK RE 
MARKET QUOTATIONS, 





CuIcaGo, Jan. 8.—We quote best white comb 
at 15c; an occasional sntall lot of fancy sells at 
l6c; off grades of white, 12@14c; ambers,10@12c. 
Extracted, 8@9%c for fancy white; 7@8c for am- 
ber; 6@7c for dark grades. Beeswax, 27c. 

Receipts are larger and the demand is not as 
good as’'it has been. R. A. Burnett & Co, 


CINCINNATI, Dec, 7,—There is a good demand 
for all kinds of extracted honey. White clover 
and basswood sell at 8$@8%c; amber aud South- 
ern, 6@7c, according to quality and package. 
Fancy comb honey in no-drip shipping-cases 
sells at 15@l6c; darker grades hard to sell at 
any price. Beeswax, 26c. C. H. W. Weper, ) 
Successor to Chas. F. Muth & Son and A. Muth 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 4.—l-pound frames, 12%- 
@15c; 2-pound cans, 2 dozen in case, per dozen, 
$2.50; 2-pound glass pails, per dozen, $2.50. Ex- 
tracted, water white, 60-pound tins, per pound, 
8%c; light amber, 74@8c; dark amber, 7%c. 
Beeswax, 25@26c. 


KANSAS City, Dec. 9.—We quote No. 1 white 
comb, 13%@l4c; No. 2,13@13%c; No.1 amber, 
13@13%c; No. 2, 12@13c. Extracted, white, 7% 
@8c; amber, 7@7%c; dark, 54%@6c. Beeswax, 
W@22c. Cc. C. CLemons & Co, 


BuFrFa.o, Jan. 5.—Market bare of fancy white 
one-pound comb honey, and selling at 15@l6c; 
fair to good, 12@14c; buckwheat, dark, poor, 
etc., 8@10c. Fancy pure beeswax, 28@30c 

BATTERSON:& Co. 

New YorkK Dec. 10.—Demand is very good for 
all grades of comb honey. Receipts are some- 
what light and not up to former years. We 
quote: 

Fancy white, 15 cents; No. 1, white, 13@14c; 
amber, 11@12c; and buckwheat, 9@llc., as to 
quality. Extracted remains firm at following 
prices: California white, 8%c; light amber, 8c; 
white clover and. basswood, 8c; amber, 7%c. 
Very little trade for extracted buckwheat as yet. 
Southern, fancy, 7c per pound; other grades, 
as to quality, from 70c to 75c gallon. Beeswax 
guiet at 26@27c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


Sawn FRANcISCcO, Jan. 3.—White comb, 11%@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,7%@8c, 
light amber, 7@7%c; amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 
26@2ic. 

Market is very lightly stockt with extracted 
of desirable grade,and is firm at the quota- 
tions, with no likelihood of supplies increasing 
during the balance of the season. Comb honey 
is in fair supply, considering it has to depend 
mainly on local custom, but values for same re- 
main steady. 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 1.—Fancy white, 16@1l7c; 
No. 1 white, 15@)6c; No. 1 amber, 13@14c; No.2 
amber, 12@13c; buckwheat, °@10c. White ex- 
tracted, 8@%c. A. B.WriuiaMs & Co, 


Boston, Dec. 8.—We quote as follows: Fancy 
white, l6c; A No.1, 15c; No.1, 13@l4c: buck- 
wheat will not sell in this city. Extracted, light 
amber, 7@8c. 

There is very little now to report in the line 
of our honey market. The retail trade are loath 
to pay the higher prices and are buying in a 
very small way, still the demand is fully equal 
to the supply. BLAKE, Scott & Leg. 


ALBANY, Dec. 10.—We quote: 
comb, 15c; No.1 white, 13@14c; mixt, 11@13c; 
buckwheat, 10@llc. Extracted, white, 8@9c; 
mixt, 6%@7c; dark,6. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

MacDoucGat & Co. 

Successors to Chas. McCulloch & Co. 


Fancy white 


OmaARA, Jan. 4.—Prices remain unchanged. 
Fancy white is still moving slowly at 14@14%c. 
Extracted, white, 8%4c. Now that holiday trade 
is over and dealers have taken their inventory, 
they soon will be thinking of replenishing their 
stock and more lively trade is anticipated in the 
near future, but no material advance is lookt 
for during January. PEYCKE Bros. 


Detroit, Jan. 11.—Fancy white, 16@17c; No. 
1, white, 14@15c; dark amber, 10@j3c. Extrac- 
ted, white, 8c; dark and amber, 6@7c. Bees- 
wax, 24@25c. M. H. Hunt & Son. 





WANTED.— Extracted honeyfall kinds; mail 
sample and price expected delivered at Cincin- 
nati. I pay spot sa on delivery. 

. H. W. WEBER, 

Successor to Chas. Math & Son and A. Muth, 

40Atf 2146-48 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Your HONEY 


16 (| We will buy it,no matter 
’ —— you are. Address, 


giving Coocelanues and 
SMAtf THOS. C. STANL YY & SON, Fairfield I. 
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Latest Improvements. Perfect Goods. 
ery Reasonable, Prices. 


Hives, Shipping-Cases 
Sections, 
Extractors, Etc, 


EVERYTHING A 
BEE-KEEPER NEEDS. 
Catalog and copy of 


‘¢ The American Bee-Keeper’’—FREE 


ADDRESS 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


HHH 














The American Bee-Keeper is a live Monthly, 
and has been publisht by us for the past 10 
years—50 cents a year. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Here we are to the front 
for 1900 with the NEW 


CHAMPION CHAFF - HIVE, 


a comfortable home for the bees in 
summer and winter. We alsocarry 
a complete line of other SUPPLIES. 


Catalog free. R. H. SCHMIDT & CO, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


= kers, Sections, 

Comb Foundation 
And all Apiarian Supplies 
cheap. Send 


for 
FREE Catalogue. EK. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Ut 
“lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
Shipping-Cases and Danz. Cartons are what 
you need to display and ship your honey in. 
Send for Catalog. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


QITIIIMME 
Bingham Smokers. 3 


Direct-Draft Perftet 
BINGHAM 














Smoke Engine, Doctor 
and Conqueror will 
have our.... 


New Brass 
Telescope Hinge. 


Prices same as last year. 
tn 
Ie 
Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 
Farwell, Mich., 


For Circular, giving full inform- 
ation aud prices. 


IAL OLE 
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Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 








23rd 
Year 


Dadant’s Foundation. 2" 


Year 
Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other, 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 





We guarantee 


satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


—— 2 
PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 














Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sell 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Kevised. 


The Classic in Beé-Culture—Pr*s, $1.25, by Mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill, 


vite Alfalfa Honey 


In 60-pound Tin Cans. 


We have been able to secure a quantity of White Alfalfa Ex- e 


















tracted Honey which we offer for the present at thase prices, 
ou toard cars here in Chicago: Sample by mail, 10 cents; two 
60-pound cans, in a box, 9% cents a pound; four or more cans, 
{9 cents a pound. Cash with order in all cases. 


Owing to our limited supply of this fine honey, those desir- 
ing it should order promptly. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 118 MICHIGAN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 34 
W 


MOOMOAMOOM OOO OOM 


—SUBSCRIBE FOR THE— 
Farmer's Home Journal, Louisville, Ky, 


Fe 
SI 
S| 
SI 
| 
Fe 
D) 








A practical business paper for the farmer. It treats of farming and stock breeding from both 


practical and scientific standpoints. It is the oldest and best known agricultural weekly in the 
South. If you have anything to sell send us your advertisement. Every farmer who expects to 
mix “brains with muscle” in his business should read this paper. Subscription price, $1.00 per 


year. Sample copy free. Address, FARMER’S HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


(lass Honey -Jars ! 


We have two sizes of clear flint-giass Jars, 
No.1 holding a scant pound of honey, with at 
opal or white top held on with a screw metal 
band under which is a rubber to prevent leak- 
age. No. 2 is a rather tall flint-glass jar with 
tin screw-cap, holding 4% pound of honey. Both 
are excellent for retail honey-packages, and 
are put up in single gross lots. he prices are 
per gross, f.o.b. Chicago, for the No.1 jars, $5.25; 
for the No. 2, $4.25. 

We can fill orders promptly for these jars 
They give excellent satisfaction, we know, fof 
we have used the same jars for several years. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





California ! If you care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
— of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 

andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, San FRANcIscO, CaL, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





310 First Premiums 
Awarded to the PRAIRIE STAT 
INCUBATOR, Guaranteed to Speunte 
in any climate. Send for catalogue. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer ( ity, Pa. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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